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“ BLoopy with spurring, fiery red with speed,” see 
you yon horsema. as he glances along like a bird, now 
seen, now hidden by the wild and waving foliage ; 
listen to the crackle of the small dry twigs under his 
courser’s feet ; above all, notice the quick, yet steady 
and powerful action of that noble steed, and the erect, 
easy, and swaying carriage of the rider. You may 
easily distinguish his countenance, shaded though it 
be by the deep visor of his horseman’s cap; you ob- 
serve the keen quick glance of his rolling eye, but its 
expression is redeemed from the charge of mildness by 
a brow like that of Jove, very wide between the eyes, 
not high, but broad and ample, with thick and black 
eyebrows. The nose slighily curved, and remarkably 
sharp and thin about the nosiril, which ever and anon 
expands, while the short lip curls with some proud 
thought, and the small sinewy hand contracts upon 
the sword hilt. His was a face to know again, to 
rise involuntarily in our memory and fix its lineaments 
deep in our recollection. One could not help noticing 
it, and yet it would have been difficult to say what 
was the predominant expression. When at rest there 
was @ most winning openness and a lurking pleasantry 
about the mouth, while the eye beamed and melted 
with the various feelings which ran through the mind. 

Speeding on, he has passed from our view, and the 
rolling sound of his horse’s hoofs comes fainter and 
fainter on the ear. 

That horseman is William Washington, the Murat 
of the Revolution, known for many a deed of despe- 
rate bravery, and not unworthy of his name and kin- 
dred. 

He is bearing tidings of import to the retreating 
army of Morgan, and spares not horse nor man in his 
eager cour-e. 


Morn broke upon the retreating army. The long 
files of the Continentals, with the most perfect disci- 
pline and regularity, covered the worse armed and 
irregular, but daring body of mountaineers. ‘heir 
picturesque dress, the rifle shirt fringed with green or 
brown, and the bucktail in their caps, contrasted with 
the formal and very ugly uniform of the Line; and 
though they did not move with the precision of vete- 
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rans, there was a steadiness and moral as well as 
physical force about that dark body of men, that be- 
spoke a readiness to act boldly or endure sternly. 

They made up the main body of the army, and small 
divisions acted as scouting parties in the advance and 
orfthe flanks. To most of them, or at least to many, 
the intricacies of their woodland path were familiar ; 
to many the long swells of the hills, crowned with the 
spreading beech, had been the scene of many a youthful 
expedition, when they first began to raise the heavy 
and formidable rifle; with weak and unpractised arm, 
ofien had the woods echoed to the jocund shout of the 
young sportsman, when he at last succeeded in scalp- 
ing, with steady ball, the active equirrel. 

Here, too, with hasty hoof, brushing away the 
spangled and mafin dew, the antlered buck, with ear 
reverted to catch the hoarse sound of the following 
chase, had bounded to his death; or, failing at length, 
had turned to bay in yonder rocky pool, with his 
spiked horns bent low, and his full, black, moist eye, 
watching the movements of his noisy and numerous 
assailants. 

But now there were higher game and a nobler 
chase through that rich and verdant country. Morgan 
with his riflemen, and the Delaware and Maryland 
line, was in full retreat from the open country to join 
the army under Greene, while the fiery, daring, and 
impetuous Tarleton, with a greater force, and all tried 
men, was pressing on his traces. 

The patriots had that morning crossed the Pacolet 
and were pursuing their course toward the boundary 
line of the state. They halted for a while, and when 
the line of march was again taken up, thay. edvenged 
at a moderate speed. a 

At this moment one of the s¢outs rode in from the 
rear, and announced to the General that a single man 
was approaching at high speed. Scarce had the words 
parted from his lips, ere the horseman passed the rear 
company, and spurring on his foaming steed, suddenly 
checked him with a@ force that threw him on his 
haunches, and, springing from the saddle, raised his 
plumed cap and stood before the general. 

“Welcome, Colonel Washington,” said the warm 
hearted Morgan, as he eagerly griped the stranger's 
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extended hand, “ you are ever welcome—most of all 
now—and what news bring you?” 

“Such as may make me less welcome, my dear sir. 
Tarleton will be with you before sunset; he brings his 
legion of devils, and infantry enough to outaumber 
us. We must either disperse among the mountains, or 
meet him—and it is fearful odds.” 

“ This is the first time I ever heard Colonel Wash- 
ington count the odds, when we had to meet the 
enemy,” said Morgan; “ but I did not think he was so 
near—let us do hi ice : he is active enough, and 
has been so used by his preternatural ra- 
pidity, that he thinks to ride over us without any 
more ado. Well, if he be so eager, let him come in 
God’s name; we will meet him, gentlemen. Col. 
Washington, you, of course, command our handful of 
cavalry, and had betier lead to some place more 
suitable than this to await our hasty antagonists.” 

“With your permission, then, General, I will lead 
to a spot some mile hence, where we shall at least 
have a fair field.”'Y (6 Tohalh Toh 

The officers were called together and acquainted 
with the circumstances, and received the orders for 
their respective posts. 

A few moments placed them on the field of the 
Cowpens, and a more beautiful spot could seareely 
have been selected. Sloping in a long, gentle descent 
from the woody hill on which the patriots took their 
stand, to a rich and level plain of no great extent, it 
was covered in the rear by the forest, thick with un- 
derwood, and offered a smooth and verdant turf for 
the display of the troops. They took a hasty meal, 
standing, and were drawn up in battle array. The 
Continentals, in a line four deep, were erranged at 
some hundred and fifiy yards distance from the grove 
in their rear. The mounted riflemen were placed 
behind them, to the right and left, so as to cover their 
flanks, while the mountaineers, on foot, filled the space 
between the openings of the regulars, and were dis- 
posed in front as skirmishers, with directions, upon the 
advance of the enemy, to fall back in the rear of the 
troops of the line. The small, but well-appointed band 
of cavalry, under Washington, their adored leader, 
hovered about the field, part as outposts, and part 
drawn up, upon the right of the line. 

All was done, and as the files of motionless men, 
stood on that field, fresh with nature's choicest gems, 
who can tell the deep current of various feeling that 
flowed in the hearts of that warlike assemblage. 
There they stood, the cool and matured bravery of the 
veteran, side by side with the fair haired boy, on 
whose cheek the down of incipient manhood had just 
sprung—in whose young heart throbbed the daring 
blood ; the sunburnt cheek and flashing eye of the South, 
by the Saxon form and features of the Northern states ; 
all good men and true, and though hundreds of miles 
were between their native spots of earth, their hearts 
were brethren in that just and holy cause. There they 
stood: a low murmur passed along their ranks, like the 
rustle of the western wind in the dry and golden 
harvest field; friends were there, speaking what might 
be their last; the bravest, reflecting, felt their souls 
stirred with a solemn sadness which bore no kindred 





to fear. War! thou arta fearful thing! Man raises 
his hand against his fellow, and as the dark spirits are 
evoked from his heart by the trumpet-call, the strife 
rouses all the fiercer energies of his nature. The 
bullet finds a home, and the sword a sheath in God’s 
noblest handiwork ; the blood which warms and gives 
impulse to that frame, the minister of a heavenly soul, 
wells unregarded out upon the foul and discolored 
earth ; the war-steed’s hoof tramples into an undistin- 
guishable mass, the features which some short while 
since, beamed with the impress of the Creator. But 
the green earth blooms over them, and hides in beauty 
the ghastly relics of mortality. Yet fearful as war and 
death are to the reflecting mind, give man but a noble 
cause, and the rejoicing spirit thrusts its tenement into 
danger and ruin, and if need be, gladly pours out the 
gushing stream of life for the triumph of truth and 
justice. This it is that ennobles strife, this that makes 
man finally successful by drawing out the noblest and 
purest feelings of the human seul. Death has no hold 


, on them, though dead they live—live in the memory 


of friends too proud almost to grieve—live in the hearts 
of the true—live wherever devotion is honored, or 
principle revered. This is not to die. 

The afternoon advanced, when suddenly a dropping 
fire, irregular and quick, was heard, and the videttes 
came in with intelligence of the immediate approach 
of the British. The cavalry was collected around the 
standard, and in breathless expectation awaited the 
arrival of the assailants. 

Soon the kettle drums and trumpets of the Legion 
sounded louder and louder, and, at a moderate pace, 
this hated body of cavalry advanced upon the plain. 
The bright beams of the sun fell upon their glittermg 
arms, and, as Morgan had arranged his men, fronting 
the north east, the light was full in the faces of the 
enemy. In a little while, the long scarlet lines of the 
English infantry entered the battle-ground. 

The music of the royal forces rang Joud and clear 
as they were rapidly formed into columns of attack. 
The fiery Tarleton, confiding in the desperate rapidity 
of his charge, scarce waited till they were arranged, 
and without allowing his men time to rest and recover 
their breath, ordered the advance. 

The cheers of the brave Englishmen pealed aloud 
as they rushed on in double quick time. The rapidity 
of their advance saved many a life, for though the 
scattered riflemen each in succession poured in his 
fatal fire, yet the speed of the enemy was such as to 
force them to retire without a second shot. They fell 
back in the rear of the Continentals, and through the 
openings of the line kept up a deadly discharge. 

I need not; nor can I here, describe the course of the 
battle ; the loud shouts of the combatants, the vivid 
flashes of musquetry through the dun cloud of smoke, 
and the masterly movement of Howard, when the 
advancing British, secure of the victory, were met by 
their own favorite weapon, and turned and driven 
back at the point of the bayonet. These are all well 
known. 

At the head of a company of mounted riflemen, to 
the left of the line, was Charles Edwards, burning 
with impatience, but restrained by the express order 
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of the general, who was in person at the head of his 
favorite corps. The rush and meeting of enraged 
men went on, and just as the British infantry ad- 
yanced to that charge, in which they were fviled by 
Howard, Tarleton ordered his legion cavalry to charge 
the mounted riflemen, disperse them, and wheel upon 
the flank of the Continentals. 

Then the solid ground trembled under the rapid 
and stormy tread of the cavalry; waving blades gleam- 
ed amid the dark cloud of plumes, and they came on 
like the alpine avalanche. They were met withal ; 
as the granite of Mont Blanc shivers the accumulated 
snow, so did the terrible fire of the riflemen shiver 
the ranks of the dragoons. 

Morgan called aloud to his men to stand firm. “Do 
not fire till you see their eyes; and hark ye, do not 
waste a grain of powder—let all tell.” On they came, 
careering on their managed horses, and high above the 
din of battle rang their shout. ‘The mountaineers sat 
on their saddles, statue-like and stern; the fatal rifle 
resting with the breech upon the pommel. “ Now” 
shouted the clarion veice of Morgan—the whole line 
of deadly tubes fell in an instant, rested one moment 
level, then blazed the stream of living fire; and when 
the smoke cleared away, not a man of the front line 
of the troopers was in his saddle, while in the second 
and third many reeled upon their seats, and all in- 
stinctively drew up. 

With a ‘bullet fixed in his broad breast, and his left 
arm hanging useless by his side, yet waving aloft his 
glittering brand, Capt. G was borne by his excited 
steed, full into the ranks of the riflemen. 





Death was busy with him, yet still in his glazing | 


eye and stiffening features, glared the unquenchable 
fire of his malignant spirit. Charles Edwards saw and 
shouted to save him. Cruel and licentious though he 
had been, thé determination which he evinced de- 
served and won respect. But he was in the hands of an 
unsparing antagonist, and mustering his strengih for one 
last blow, the film of death passed over his eyes, and 
the motionless corpse fell heavily from the saddle. 

This passed with the quickness of lightning, and 
before the British could recover, Washington and his 
brave band were upon them. Man to man, blade to 
blade, a dreadful conflict ensued, but the British were 
disheartened by their desperate loss, and a general 
rout ensued. The Legion troopers asked no quarter 
and received none—a long account of crime and injury 
was that day settled in blood. 

Tarleton himself, and several of his officers who 
were well mounted, fled for their lives. The fiery 
Washington and Charles Edwards led the pursuit. 
The marks are sti!l shown of the prodigious leap that 
Washington forced his horse to take, in order to cut 
Tarleton off. Almgst alone, he dashed into the flying 
British, and as he struck at Tarleton, a blow of which 
he bore away the mark, the blade of a trooper would 
have passed through his body, but for the interference 
of Charles Edwards. Washington, finding that they 
were almost alone among the British, who were rally- 
ing upon them, turned bridle, and said to Edwards, 
“ Come, my good friend, it is our turn to run,” put his 
horse to speed, and sent his compliments to Colonel 





T——, by a fugitive whom he spared, and bid him 
say he would be happy to see him at any other time. 
The Americans remained upon the battle-ground that 
night, and buried the ghastly relics of the fight. 

It is a sad thing at any time to see the cold and 
erambling form from which the moving spirit has de 
parted; even when death has laid his hand calmly 
and quietly, it bears an awful impress; but when the 
glorious frame, lately proud in strength and beautiful 
in action, lies lopped, disfigured, convulsed; stained 
with the life blood clotted upon the writhed features, 
yet wearing the grim and fierce look which death has 
fixed there, or livid with incipient decay, gashed, 
pierced—Oh! all the comeliness, the sad beauty of 
death, is gone. It is a sight to rise up in one’s dreams. 

The battle of the Cowpens was the effectual ruin 
of the English domination at the South ; after that the 
fabric of their power melted away in a series of parti- 
zan actions, till at last the Southern states were free. 


The fair, round moon shone bright and pure on that 
scene of violence and death, and her beams daneed 
gaily on the ripples of Tyger river. The rapid rush 
of the stream over its rocky bed broke the deep silenee 
of the midnight with its sweet music, and the shrill 
song of the katydid thrilled from the branches of the 
| birch trees, that laved their pendent tassels in the 
limpid current. A horseman came at the full speed 
of his charger to the brink of the stream, and throwing 
himself from the saddle, raised the cap from his hot, 
red brow, and bathed his forehead in the water; a 
jong, long draught he drew from the living stream, 
and raising his eyes to the calm heaven, spoke as it 
were musingly. “ ‘Thou art still the same fair stream 
|as when I saw thee last, some twelvemonth since; thy 
'wneonquered current still flows from the free hills to 
the plain, and thy waves have washed away the pol- 
| lution of foreign and conquering footsteps. Thou art 
an omen of my country: long, long has the invader 
dammed and paralyzed the current of her life into a 
stagnant pool, but now her new-born energy has burst 
the barrier, and she has rejoicingly commenced her 
course of freedom. But I must not delay.” He rubbed 
with skilful hand the close joints of his steed, and 
leading him to the water’s edge, permitted him to 
drink; then vaulting on his back, touched him with 
the spur. The noble animal reared, and springing 
forward, clave, with his broad breast, the mountain 
current; a few minutes of exertion placed them on 
the opposite bank, and again they sped upon their 
wild career. In the few villages through which they 
passed, the horseman drew bridle at some well-known 
house, and at the clatter of his horse’s hoofs and the 
clear sound of his voice, the sleepers roused themselves 
and heard him proclaim, “ Tarleton is defeated at the 
Cowpens by Morgan; spread the news, arm and join 
him.” The cheers that burst from the hearts and lips 
of his auditors startled the echoes of the night, and 
again the fiery horseman spurred on his way. With 
the first dawn of day he dismounted from his foaming 
and weary horse, at the house of Mr. Edwards, ard his 
loud call was answered by the appearance of several 
woolly heads from the offices, and their uncouth cries 
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of gratulation were perfectly astounding as they crowd- 
ed around the steed and his rider. 

“Berry glad for see you, my ung massa, eh! bless 
God, how he grow, mose big as he fader.” 

Charles extricated himself with some difficulty from 
the kind hearted creatures, and delivering his horse 
to one old gray headed fellow who delighted in the 
appellation of Uncle July, requested him to be well 
taken care of. 

“To be sure, massa—ki! but he is a beauty, maybe 
he a’n't, look mose like de ole Tearcoat hoss—come 
along, sir, hab little corn, eh? aha! ole nigger gib you 
*nuff.” 

Charles ran into the house, where the stir ef his 
arrival had awakened the inmates, and bending low 
before the venerabie and time-stricken form of his 
father, begged his blessing. 

“Thou hast it, my brave and glorious boy, and may 
it ever rest upon thee. But tell me, my son, why do 
we see you here? have you failed ?” 

“No, no, my dear father, we are triumphantly suc- 
cessful; yesterday evening the vaunted Legion fled 
from the field of the Cowpens before our half armed 
riflemen. I saw Tarleton himself flying as fast as his 
noble black could carry him, and Washington in*full 
parsuit.” 

The gray head of the patriot was raised in solemn 
thankfalness to heaven, and his thin lips murmured 


in joy. 





“Charles! Charles! my own dear brother! thank 
God you are safe,” and the young man was wreathed 
in his sister's embrace, and the fond pressure of her 
pure lips breathed the unutterable force of a sister's 
love. 

“We are ail safe, my own sweet sister, and one 
whom I suppose I need not name, is safe too. Nay, 
you need not crimson so deeply, I named no names 
He bore him most gallantly, and bid me show you 
this—do you know it?” said he, holding up the sabre 
which he wore; “ this was Capt. G ’s“ weapon— 
he fell in the desperate charge which the legion 
cavalry made on us.” 

“Take it away, Charles; never let me see any 
memorial of that bold bad man. He has gone then to 
his last account?” 

“ Aye, my sweet sister, he died soldier-like and man- 
fully, fighting to the last. But let us talk of more 
pleasant things; and, by the way, I must see to my poor 
horse; he bore me gallantly home, and I would not 
lose him, for he is a gift from Washington.” 

On his return, the happy family gathered around, 
and the tale of the battle, with all its circumstances, 
was repeated to the unwearied audience. Afier a day 
or two of relaxation, Charles returned to camp with 
his new levies, and followed the standard of Washing- 
ton in many an exploit and ruse de guerre of that 
brave and skilful leader. 

Philadelphia, A, H. 


THE PEASANT BOY. 


BY 


I wouLp I were a peasant boy— 

That merry son of careless joy; 
Without a thought that smacks of care, 
He whistles sorrow to the air, 

Whilst jovially the wild wood rings 
With tunes this merry peasant sings. 
He wears a free, unclouded brow, 

For youth's sunshine is with him now, 
Gilding his thoughts with lines of light, 
Making his life serene and bright. 
Alas! he little recks that soon 

After morn comes troubled noon. 


Pass on, dear boy—in afier life, 

When mingling in the cares and strife 

Of this most sordid, hated world, 

When down by fate’s rongh hand thou’rt hurl'd, 
When sorrow shall thy bosom seize, 

When yields thy form to fell disease, 
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When Mammon all his hoards employs 

To sting thy heart, and steal thy joys— 

Then wilt thou think of former years, 
Of former mirth, and former joy, 

Ere that thine eyes were red with tears, 

Ere that thy breast knew cares or fears, 
When thou wert but a peasant boy. 


1 envy thee thy happy lot,— 
Ay! though thy fate be cast thus low— 
No sorrow does thy bosom know, 
No envy enters in thy cot. 
Thou canst not see, thou canst not taste, 
The bitter waters of life's waste ; 
Ambition is not yet thy care, 
Its very name to thee is air. 
Without a thought to dim thine eye, 
Without a shade to cloud thy sky, 
And none of gloom to damp thy joy, 
Thou happy, happy Peasant Boy. 
B'ockley, November, 1837. 














THE stars were out, and the crescent moon 
Smiled on earth like the light of noon; 

The breath of night, with a mournful swell, 
Swept along thro’ my lonely cell— 

Warmly and solemnly on it went, 


Like a tempest’s voice when its force is spent, 


And fluiter'd the flame of my vigil light, 
Like a clear eye dimm’d by sorrow’s blight. 


Long kad the vesper hymn been sung, 
And the whisper'd prayer rose high, 

The ave hush'd on the fervent tongue, 
And the penitent’s fearful sigh. 


The nuns were asleep, the lights were fled, 
Stillness reigned like the hush of the dead,_— 
The fire of love flash’d thro’ my soul, 


And my burning thoughts brook’d no control,— 


Fearful, yet joyful, I heard the bell 
Speaking the solemn hour of “ one” — 

It summoned to joys I dare not tell— 
Joys, delights, for ever gone! 


The day-light joys of a world like this, 
What are they to a stolen bliss? 

While danger and fear our paths pursue, 
And guiltiness our footsteps woo; 

While pain and death tread darkly near us, 
And fancy’s dreaded visions scare us; 
What are they to the high behest 

Which young love speaks in her florid zest? 
While innocence smiles brightly o’er us. 
And wreathed mirth sports on before us? 


My latticed casement soon I pass'd— 
Heavily sigh’d the midnight blast, 

li seem’d like the rush of a closing knell 
Speaking to peace a long farewell; 

But I heeded not, for the sportive train 
Of love's bright visions wrapt my brain— 


Nor the voice of the blast, nor the creaking tree, 


One sound of terror had for me. 


Soon entranc’d in love's warm arms, 
Bound in captious thoughts I lay— 

Lost to virtue’s guarding charms— 
Guilt proclaimed her wonted sway. 


THE NUN. 














Ling’ring, dreary months went by— 
Long 1 watch’d with a tearful eye ; 
Ana, oh, I fear’d that the cold world’s scorn 
Would rest on my child—my babe unborn! 
The abbess smil'd, and the nuns look’d kind— 
Kindness is pain to the guilty mind— 

And the flush of shame would light my face 
As I knelt and pray’d in the holy place ; 
For I felt that the light of heaven to me 
Was but to my guilt a mockery ; 

But, oh, | pray’d with a heart sincere, 

And gush’d from my eye the burning tear— 
And I dared to think, in my tearful mood, 
Tho’ the world is cold, yet God is good! 






Morning smiled on the convent wall, 

And the glad birds carol’d their matin call— 
It seem’d like the song of youthful glee, 
Deck’d out in the heart's light drapery ; 

Or an infant's laugh—its sweetest—first— 
From nature’s own rich treasury burst; 

Or the silvery tones of praise to heaven 

On beauty’s tougue, for blessings given : 
But, oh, the notes, to my guilty heart, 

Were like the stings ofa venom’d dart; 

For well I knew that the melody 

Of the joyous birds was not for me! 

Time must pass, and its changes roll 

With a fearful swell o'er the guilty soul :— 
No longer now can the secret dwell, 

And friends have turn’d with a magic spell, 
And the hopes that held me up befure 

No longer now their influence pour; 

My eyes grow dim at the scornful gaze, 
And my cheek my secret thought betrays, 


And my grief-iorn heart with its madness aches,— 


Can it bear the shock ?—it burns—it breaks! 


The sun is low on Darro’s dark blue hills, 
On Darro’s wave its lingering ray distils; 
A voice is chanting, mournful, sweet and low, 


Commingling notes with Darro’s murm’ring flow 


A crazed mother madly wanders there, 


A bright babe sporting with her flowing hair— 


Sport on, fair boy, thy life is but begun, 
Poor infant offspring of the fallen Nun! 


Columbia, Pa. 
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TRANSLATED AND ABRIDGED FROM THE 


Towarps the close of the sixteenth century, under 
two hundred and sixty years of Turkish dominion, the 
population of the once impertant island of Cyprus had 
dwindled, and its agriculiure and commerce had de- 
clined into comparative insignificance. In many a 
field, once rich with cultivation, nature now rioted in 
untamed luxuriance ; many a hill and plain, ence en- 
livened by the cheerful voice of the husbandman, 
was now overrun by the wild thyme and the hya- 
einth—a fragrant and flowery desert. The city of 
Nicosia, so long the royal residence of the Lusignans, 
and afterwards one of the brightest jewels in the am- 
ple diadem of the once proud Venice, now presented 
a melancholy spectacle; the huts, inhabited by the 
slaves of Mahometan oppression and brutality, misera- 
bly contrasting with the superb relics of its former 
splendor—with its mosques, once Christian temples, 
and its palaces. 

The year 1570 was fatal to the city of Nicosia, and 
shortly after to the whole kingdom. It was the pe- 
riod when the progress of the Turkish arms was the 
most formidable to the Christian powers, whose dis- 
sentidns, nevertheless, the common and imminent 
peril of Christendom was insufficient to suspend, ex- 
cept very partially and desultorily. Rhodes, the. 
great Christian bulwark of the Archipelago and the 
Levant, after a defence by the knights of St. John, un- 
paralleled for heroic vigor, had, to the shame of Eu- 
rope, fallen unsuceored a few years before. Malta, 
the next retreat of those noble champions, after emu- 
Jating the resistance of Rhodes, had been but tardily 
relieved. Since the enterprising Barbarossa had ex- 
tended the dominion of the Porte over the Moors of 
Tunis and Algiers, the Barbary coast sent forth its 
corsairs with increased numbers and bolder daring, to 
spread alarm around the western shores and islands of 
the Mediterranean, threatening their inhabitants and 
voyagers with the worst of outrage, the direst of cap- 
tivity. And Selim the Second, who now ruled the 
Ottoman empire, projected the conquest of Cyprus. 
In the menth of June of this year, Mustapha, the Turk- 
ish general, entered it at the head of a hundred thou- 
sand foot and ten thousand horse. The neighborhood 
of Nicosia was laid waste with fire and sword ; and 
on the 26th of Jnly a memorable siege was com- 
menced, which lasted forty-five days. The inhabi- 
tanis performed prodigies of valor, sustaining with as- 
tonishing intrepidity fifteen different assaulis. Being 
at length reduced to the greatest extremity, the city 
was taken by a general assault, on Sunday, the 9th of 
September. Of fifty thousand people, who had retired 
within the walls for shelter, twenty thousand were 
massacred, and the rest led into slavery. 


ORIGINAL SPANISH OF 





CARDO. 


THE CELEBRATED CERVANTES. 


Our story opens within two or three years after this 
event, when our hero, a Sicilian captive in the power 
of a Turkish master, was contemplating, from a rising 
ground in the neighborhood of Nicosia, the shattered 
walls of the ill-fated city. 

A youth of graceful figure, in a handsome Turkish 
costume, came out of a tent or pavilion, one of four 
which stood at a little distance, and approaching the 
Christian, said to him: 

“No one who saw this rich and fruitful island of 
Cyprus two years ago, when its inhabitants were in 
the peaceful enjoyment of every thing which contri- 
butes to human happiness, and now beholds them ei- 
ther banished from their beautiful country, or captive 
and miserable in it, can help lamenting their calami- 
ties. Let us, however, think no more of them, since 
they are irremediable, and let us attend to your own ; 
for I would fain know if there be not some remedy for 
them; and therefore I conjure you, by the good will 
which I have testified towards you, and by the sym- 
pathy which should spring from our being of the same 
country, and brought up in our infaney together, that 
you tell me the cause of this your excessive sad- 
ness. You already know, Ricardo, that my master is 
eadi of this city, which rank corresponds to that of 
bishop among the Christians. You also know the 
great power he posscsses, and the great influence I 
have with him. Nor are you ignorant of the ardent 
desire which I feel not to die in this religion which I 
appear to profess, which is indeed so great, that should 
circumstances compel me,I would confess and pro- 
claim the faith of Jesus Christ (which my weak age, 
and siill weaker understanding, made me renounce), 
even though the confession were to cost me my life ; 
for I should think the life of my body well exchanged 
for that of my immortal soul.’’ 

While the youth thus addressed him, Ricardo re- 
mained silent; but when he had concluded, he an- 
swered— 

“ First inform me why my master, Hassan Pacha, 
has made this encampment in the country, before his 
entry into Nicosia, of which be is appointed viceroy, 
or pacha, as the Turks call their viceroys.” 

“1 will briefly inform you,” answered Mahomet. 
“You must know, then, it is the custom among the 
Tarks, that a new-appointed viceroy, of whatever pro- 
vince, shall not enter the town where his predecessor 
has resided, until the latter has previously quiited it, 
in order that an account of his government may be 
freely taken; and while this is doing by the new pacha, 
the old one remains in the country, waiting the result 
of the investigation; which takes place without his 
having the power to avail himself of subornation or 
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private partiality, unless indeed he have already done 
so by anticipation. When the account has been taken, 
it is given to the pacha who is quitting the govern- 
ment, inscribed upon parchment, folded and sealed; 
and with it he presents himself at the gate of the 
Grand Signior; that is to say, before the great council 
of the Sultan. When it hes been examined by the 
vizier pacha, and the four lesser paches, they reward 
or punish him according to the nature of its contents ; 
his chastisement, when he has incurred any, being re- 
mitted fora sum of money. If, as most frequently 
happens, he is neither to be punished nor rewarded, 
then, by means of gifis and presents, he obtains what- 
ever office he has most desire for, among those which 
are vacant: for all public empluymenis are acquired 
there, not by merit, but by money; every thing is 
bought and sold. 

“ For the reason, then, which I have told you, your 
master, Hassan Pacha, has been fur these four days 
here in the country; and the former pacha would al- 
ready have quitied Nicosia, but that he has been very 
ill: he is now, however, much better; and will cer- 
tainly come out either to-day or to-morrow, and make 
his temporary residence in some tents behind this hill, 
which you have not seen; upon which your master 
will immediately enter the city. And now, I believe, 
I have fully answered your inquiry.” 

« Listen, then,” said Ricardo; “but I know not 
whether it will be in my power to fulfil the promise 
which I made you, of relating my misfortune in a few 
words; for such is its extent, that all I could use 
would be inadequate to express it; I will, however, 
tell you the melancholy story, as well as I am able, 
and as time will permit. In the first place, I must 
ask you whether you remember, in our city of Trapani, 
a young lady, who was reputed to be the most beau- 
tiful in all Sicily; one of whom the poets sang that 
her tresses were of gold—that her eyes were dazzling 
suns—that her cheeks were damask roses—that her 
teeth were pearls—that her lips were rubies—that her 
neck was alabaster; and that all her beauties com- 
bined formed such a harmonious and enchanting 
whole, that envy herself could not point out a fault 
in her face er form? And can it be, Mahomet, that 
thou hast not already recollected her, and bethought 
thee of her name?’ Surely thou either dost not hear 
me, or when thou wert in Trapani, thy senses were 
torpid !” 

“Truly,” returned Mahomet, “if she whom you 
have described as possessing such transcendent love- 
liness, be not Leonisa, the daughter of Rodolfo Flo- 
rencio, I know not who she can be, for I never heard 
of any other so famed for beauty.” 

“ You are right, Mahomet,” resumed Ricardo; “ she, 
my friend, has been the cause of my greatest happiness 
and my greatest misery. I not only loved, but adored 
and served her with such entire devotion, that I seemed 
to know no other divinity on earth or in heaven. Her 
parents and relatives knew my passion, and never ex- 
pressed any disapprobation of it; since they knew that 
it tended only to a virtuous and honorable union; and 
so I know they ofien told Leonisa, to dispose her to 
receive me for her husband. But she had fixed her 





eyes upon Cornelio, the sen of Ascanio Rotulo, whom 
you well know; an effeminate fopling, with white 
hands and curly hair, soft voice and amorous words— 
richly perfumed and hung round with finery; so that 
she could look with no pleasure upon me, whose face 
was not so delicate as Cornelio’s, but repaid my many 
and constant assiduities with the most cruel disdain. 
Leonisa’s parents connived at the favors which she 
bestuwed on Cornelio, thinking, as indeed they might 
well do, that the youth, attracted by her incomparable 
beauty, would ask her in marmage, and that so they 
should get a richer son-in-law than I should be— 
While things were in this train, one day of the last 
spring, I happened to hear that Leonisa and her pa- 
rents, together with Cornelio and his, were gone ‘to 
take their pleasure in Ascanio’s garden, which is near 
the sea-shore, on the way to the salt mines. The de- 
mon of jealousy agitated my soul with such violenee, 
that my reason was overpowered, as you will judge 
from what I immediately did, which was to go straight 
to the garden, where I found the party I have enume- 
rated; and a little apart from the rest, under a wal- 
nuttree, were seated Cornelio and Leonisa. My an- 
ger speedily found words ; for though my hands were 
restrained by the veneration which seemed to me to 
be due to the beauteous eountenance before me, my 
tongue broke forth in some such terms as these: 

«“« Thou doubtless feelest happy, fair enemy of my 
repose, in having in quiet and security before thine 
eyes him who is the cause that mine perpetually 
mourn! Approach, O cruel maid! approach yet a little 
nearer, and, like the woodbine, clasp that tender sap- 
ling—~comb or curl those ringlets of thy Ganymede, 
who so tepidly solicits thee—surrender thyself entirely 
to the green age of that stripling upon whom thou art 
gazing—that despair may at once relieve me from the 
life which I loathe. And thou, effeminate youth, go, 
and amuse thyself among thy mother's maidens; there 
take care of thy dainty locks and thy delicate fingers, 
much fitter to wind silk than te grasp a sword.’ ; 

“ All this while, Cornelio never stirred from the 
pace where I had found him sitting, but remained 
quite still, gazing at me as if in amazement: but the 
loud tone in which I had addressed him, brought toge- 
ther the persons who were scattered about the garden, 
to listen to the reproaches which I continued to heap 
upon Cornelio: and he, encouraged by their presence— 
for ali or most of them were his relatives, servants, or 
friends—oflered to rise: but before he got upon his 
feet, I had drawn my sword, and assailed not only-him, 
but all the bystanders. Cornelio availed himself of the 
activity of his limbs; for he betook himself so nimbly 
to flight, that he escaped me. 

“In this imminent danger—surrounded by my ene- 
mies, who were already preparing to revenge my ag- 
gression—furtune broaght me succor; but it wasof 
such a kind, that I had better have been deprived of 
my life, than have had it saved in so unexpected a 
manner, only to bewail my existence for ever more. 
The garden was suddenly entered by a considerable 
number of Turks from two corsair galiots, who hed 
landed in a creek, at a little distance, without being 
perceived by the sentinels at the towers on the shore, 
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or discovered by the runners or scouts of the coast. 
As svon as my antagounts beheld ther, they betook 
themselves to flight; so that of all that were in the 
garden, the Turks only succeeded in capturing three 
individuals, besides Leonisa, whe had not yet recover- 
ed from her swoon. They took me with four ugly 
gashes upon me, which however were paid by the 
lives of four Turks, whom I laid dead upon the ground. 
This surprise, the Turks managed with their accus- 
tomed celerity; and, though not very well satisfied 
with the result, they immediately re-embarked, and, 
by force of sail and oar, arrived in a little time at the 
Island of Favignana. 

“ Here they reviewed their force, to see how many 
men they had lost; and, finding that the dead were 
four soldiers, and of their very best and finest men, 
they resolved to take vengeance on me; and accord- 
ingly, the captain of the principal galiut commanded 
the yard-arm to be lowered, in order to hang me. All 
this was beheld by Leonisa, who had at length reco- 
vered from her swoon, and finding herself in the power 
of the corsairs, was wringing her delicate hands, and 
shedding a flood of beautiful tears: however, she 
uttered not a word, but listened attentively, to discover 
if she could, what the Turks were saying. But one 
of the Christians at the oar told her in Ltalian, that the 
captain was ordering that Christian (pointing to me) to 
be hanged, for having killed, ia her defence, four of 
his best soldiers ; which being understood by Leonisa, 
she for the first time showed me some pity, desiring 
the captive to tell the Turks not to hang me, for that 
they would thereby lose a great ransom ; and that she 
requested them to return to Trapani, where I should 
immediately be redeemed. This, I say, was the first 
tenderness—it will also be the last—that Leonisa ever 
showed me; and it did but serve to lengihen my 
misery. The Turks, on hearing what the captive told 
them, believed him; and their cupidity prevailed over 
their desire of revenge. The next morning, hoisting 


a flag of truce, they returned to Trapani ; 1 had passed | 


€ intervening night in all the ageny imaginable, not 
so much from the pain of my wounds, as on account 
of the peril in which | beheld my fair and cruel ene- 
my, among those barbarians. 

“ Having, I say, returned to the town, one of the 
galivts entered the port, and the other remained in the 
offing; the harbor and the shore were soon thronged 
with Christians, and the pretty Cornelio was contem- 
plating at a distance what was passing in the galiot. 
A steward of mine immediately came to treat for my 
ransom ; but I ordered him perermptorily not to bargain 
for my liberty, but for that of Leonisa; and to give 
for her, if necessary, all that my property would pro- 
duce. I farther commanded him to go to Leonisa’s 
parents, and tell them to leave it to him to treat for 
their daughter’s ransom, and not to give themselves 
any trouble or uneasiness on her account. This being 
done, the commander of the corsairs, a Greek reuegado, 
named Yuzuf, asked six thousand crowns for Leonisa, 
and four thousand for me; adding, that he would not 
ransom the one without the other. He asked so large 
sum because (as I afierwads learned) he was ena- 
moured of Leonisa, and wished not to have her ran- 





somed ; bat to give to the captain of the other galiot, 
with whom he was to share their prizes equally, my- 
self valued at four thousand crowns, and one thousand 
in money, and to keep Leonisa for the other five thou- 
sand. For this reason it was that he valued the two 
at ten thousand erowns. Leonisa’s parents offered 
nothing on their own part, trusting entirely to the 
promise which my steward had made them from me. 
Nor did Cornelio open his lips in ber behalf: so that, 
afier much bargaining, my steward, at last concluded 
on giving five thousand crowns for Leonisa, and three 
thousand for me. To this Yuzuf agreed, overcome by 
the persuasions of his comrade and the unanimous 
prayer of his soldiers, eager to share so rich a ransom. 
But as my steward had not so much money in readi- 
ness. be asked three days’ time-to procure i!, intending 
to dispose of as much of my property as should be 
necessary to pruduce the sum required. Yuzuf was 
rejoiced at this; thinking to find in the mean time some 
opportunity of preventing the fulfiiment of the contract. 
He steered back to the island of Favignana, saying, 
that at the expiration of the three days, he would re- 
turn for the money and surrender his captives. 

“But my ill fortune, not yet weary of persecuting 
me, so ordered it, that a sentinel, placed by the Turks 
on the most elevated of the islands, discoveredmot far 
out at sea six lateen sails, which he rightly judged 
must be either the Maltese squadron or a Sicilian 
furce. He came running down to give the alarm ; and 
the Turks who were on shore, some washing their 
clothes, others preparing their victuals, embarked with 
the utmost haste, and instantly weighing anchor, they 
gave the oars to the water, the sails to the wind, and 
with the prows turned towards Barbary, in less than 
two hours they lost sight of the gallies; and so, being 
covered by the island and the night, which soon closed 
in, they recovered frum the fear which had seized 
them. 

“The next day, the two galiots having reached the 
island of Pantalaria, the Turks went ashore on the 
southern side of it; and | beheld the two captains 
also. go on shore, and proceed to their partition 
of all the prizes which they had taken. When they 
came to the division of myself and Leonisa, Yuzuf gave 
to Fetallah (fur so the captain of the other galiot was 
ealled) six Christians—four fur the oar, and two very 
beautiful Corsican boys—and me along with them, to 
keep Leonisa for himself; with which Fetallah was 
satisfied. I was present all the while, but could not 
understand any thing they said, though I knew what 
they were engaged in ; nor should I, at that time, have 
understood the mode of the partition, had not Fetallah 
come up to me, and said in Italian, ‘ Christian, thou 
now art mine; thou ari given to me for the value of 
two thousand crowns of gold; if thou wouldst have 
thy liberty, thou must give four thousand, otherwise 
thou must die as thou art.’ I asked him if the Chris- 
tian maiden was also his; 10 which he answered, that 
she was not—that Yuzaf had kept her fur himself, 
intending to make her turn Mahometan, and marry 
her. I told my new master, that if he could contrive 
so as to take the Christian damsel along with him, I 
would give him, for her ransom alone, ten thousand 
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crowns in solid gold. He answered me, that it was 
not possible; but that he would let Yuzuf know how 
large a sum was offered for the Christian woman, and 
perhaps the amount would tempt him to alter his pur- 
pose, and ransom her. He did so; and ordered all the 
men belonging to his galiot to embark immediately, in 
order that he might go to Tripoli, to which place he 
belonged. Yuzuf, in like manner, determined to go 
to Biserta ; and they embarked accordingly, with the 
same celerity which they are accustomed to use when 
they discover either gallies of which they are afraid, 
or vessels which they mean to plunder. But the oc- 
casion of their present haste was, that the sky appeared 
to be changing, and to threaten a storm. 

“ Leonisa was on shore, but not where I could see 
her, unti!, at the moment of embarking, we came toge- 
ther to the water's edge. Her new master and new- 
est lover led her by the hand; and in stepping on the 
ladder, which was placed from the shore to the side 
of the galiot, she turned her head to look at me: I was 
gazing intently upon her; and such was the violence 
of my mingled feelings, that they quite overcame me— 
a film overspread my eyes, and I fell senseless upon 
the ground. 

“]T was afterwards informed, that the same thing 
had happened to Leonisa ; for that she had fullen from 
the ladder into the sea, and Yuzuf had thrown himself 
after her, and brought her up in his arms. 

“The storm, which had been apprehended, now 
came on; and the wind, which was blowing from the 
south right upon our prow, increased to such a degree, 
that it was necessary to turn the vessel, and let it 
drive before the gale. Our captain’s design was to 
double the point of the island, and take shelter on the 
northern side of it; but he could not accomplish his 
purpose ; for the wind blew with such fury, that in 
little more than fourteen hours we lost all the way we 
had made in two days, and found ourselves within six 
or seven miles of the same island of Pantalaria, upon 
which we were driving without any possibility of 
avoiding it, and that not upon any beach, but against 
some very high rocks which arose before us, threaten- 
ing us with inevitable destruction. On one side of us 
we beheld the galiot with which we had parted com- 
pany, and saw all hands on board, both Turks and 
captives, laboring with all their might at the oar to 
prevent the vessel from drifting upon the rocks. Our 
own people did the same, and with greater success 
than those of the other galiot, who, exhausted with 
fatigue, and overcome by the obstinacy of the storm, 
quitting hold of the oars, abandoned themselves to 
their fate, and we beheld them dashed against the 
rocks with such violence, that the galiot quickly went 
to pieces. 

“The morning came, but the tempest rather in- 
creased than abated; we found, however, that our 
vessel had gone a good way about, leaving the rocks 
at some distance, and had approached a point of the 
island, being so near doubling, Turks and Christians 
all gathered fresh hope and fresh strength, and in six 
hours we succeeded in doubling the point—afier which 
we found the sea more calm, so that we could more 
— ourselves of the oars; and, being now 
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sheltered by the island, the ‘Turks were enabled to go 
ashore, to see if they could discover any remains of 
the galiot which the night before had struck upon the 
rocks. But still heaven did not vouchsafe me the 
consolation which I had hoped for, of beholding in my 
arms the form of Leonisa, which, though lifeless, and 
mangled, 1 should joyfully have clasped. I could have 
gazed with melancholy rapture on the pallid wreck 
of her lately glowing beauty; and while I chid the 
tempest for deforming so fair a flower, I could almost, 
in the tumult of my heart, have blessed the ocean for 
floating to my embrace her faded and unconscious 
charms, exulting even thus to hold her, with only death 
fora rival! I asked a renegado, who was going to 
land, to search about and discover whether her body 
had been washed ashore. But, as I have already 
said, heaven denied me this satisfaction; for at that 
very moment, the wind rose again, with such violence, 
that the island no longer served asa shelter. Fetallah, 
perceiving this, resolved to contend no longer against 
the elements ; so he ordered his men to hoist the fore- 
mast and spread a little sail; he turned the prow to 
the sea, and the stern to the wind; then himself taking 
charge of the helm, he let the vessel run before the 
gale into the open sea, in the security that there was 
no obstacle to impede his course; the oars were laid 
up in the gangway, and all the men seated on the 
benches or in the loop-holes, not one of them being 
visible on the whole galiot, excepting the boatswain, 
who, for his greater security, had himself lashed to the 
sterh- post. 

“The vessel flew with such rapidity, that after 
three days and three nights, passing within sight of 
Trapani, Melazzo, and Palermo, it entered the strait 
within the light-house of Messiua, to the infinite terror 
of those on board, and of those who beheld it from the 
land. But lest I should be as prolix in relating the 
storm, as it was obstinate in its fury, I must briefly 
tell you, that weary, famishing, and exhausted by so 
long a course as that of coasiing nearly the whole of 
Sicily, we at length arrived at Tripoli, where my é 
‘master, before he had time to settle with his Leventes 
the account of the spoil, and give them what belonged 
to them, and the customary fifth to the viceroy, was 
seized with a complaint in his side, of such a nature 
that in less than, three days it carried him to everlast- 
ing perdition. All his property was immediately taken 
possession of by ihe pacha of Tripoli, and by the al- 
cayde of the dead, appointed there by the Grand 
Signior, who, as you know, is heir to all who die in- 
testate. These two took all that belonged to my mas- 
‘ter Fetallah; and I fell to the share of him who was 
then viceroy or pacha of Tripoli. In about a fortnight 
he received the appointment to the viceroyalty of Cy- 
prus; and with hin, I am come hither, without any . 
intention of ransoming myself. He has often told me 
to do so, since I am a man of fortune, as Fetallah’s 
soldiers informed him—but I have never consented ; I 
have rather given him to understand that they were 
mistaken who spoke so largely of my means.” 

Mahomet endeavored to console Ricardo, in the 
best terms he could devise. “You will always find 
in me,” said he, “a true and constant friend, either to 
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essist or to advise you: for, althongh my youth, and 
the folly which I have committed in adopting this 
habit, may seem to declare that neither assistance nor 
advice is to be expected from me, I shall endeavor to 
prove the suspicion to be wrong. In all this city there 
is no one of more influence and importance than the 
eadi, my master; not even your own, who is coming 
te be governor of it, will be so powerful. Such being 
the case, I may say that I myself am one of the most 
influential persons in the city, since I can get my patron 
to do almost anything I please. This | say, because I 
ean, perhaps, take measures with him to procure you 
to be Ais captive: and when we are together, time will 
show us what is to be done, both to console you, if you 
will or can receive consolation, and to remove me 
from this to a better way of life, or at least to some 
place where I may change it with greater security.” 

“f thank you, Mahomet,” answered Ricardo, « for 
the friendship which you offer me, though I am certain, 
do what you may, that nothing can be of service to 
me. Let us, however, talk no more at present, but go 
to the tents; for I see a train of people issuing from 
the city; and it is no doubt the ex-viceroy coming to 
remain in the country while my master enters the town 
and takes the account of his government.” 

“Tt is so,” said Mahomet: “come, then, Ricardo, 
and you'll see the ceremonies with which he is re- 
eeived, which I think will entertain you.” 

“Let us go then, with all my heart,” returned 
Ricardo ; “ perhaps I shall want you to speak a word 
for me, in case the keeper of my master's captives 
should have perceived my absence: he is a Corsican 
renegado, and not very tender-hearted.” 

Here their conversation ended, and they approached 
the encampment. 

Our two friends reached the tents just as the ex- 
pacha arrived, and his successor was coming out to 
receive him at the door of his pavilion. Ali Pacha 
(for that was the name of him who was quitting the 
government) came attended by all the janissaries com- 
posing the ordinary garrison of Nicosia, since the 
Turks had obtained possession of it, amounting to 
about five hundred. They came in two wings or 
files ; some with muskets, others with drawn scimetars. 
They approached the entranee of the new Pacha’s 
tent, and took their stations round it: then Ali Pacha, 
inclining his body, made a reverence to Hassan, and 
the latter, with a slighter inclination, returned the sa- 
lute. Ali then entered Hassan’s pavilion, and the 
Turks mounted Hassan upon a fine horse, richly eapa- 
risoned ; they led him round the tents, and took a 
considerable circuit over the ground about them, ery- 
ing oat in their language—*“ Long live Sultan Soliman, 
and Hassan Pacha in his name!” They repeated this 
a number of times, shouting louder every time ; and 
then they led him back to the tent, where Ali Pacha 
had remained ; when he, the cadi, and Hassan, shut 
themselves up there for an hour, no other person be- 
img present. Mahomet told Ricardo that they ‘hed 
done this in order to consult about what should be done 
in the city, relative to the works which Ali hed com- 
menced. 

‘At length the cadi came to the door of the tent, and 


called out three several times, in Turkish, Arabic and 
Greek, that all who had justice to demand, or any 
complaint to make, against Ali Pacha. might emer 
freely, for that Hassan Pacha was there, whom the 
Grand Signior sent to be viceroy of Cyprus, who 
would do them all right and justice. This permission 
being given, the janissaries left the doorway of the 
tent unoccupied, and gave free passnge to all who 
chose to enter. Mahomet took Ricardo in with him, 
for the latter was allowed to pass, as being a slave of 
Hassan. There entered to ask justice, some Greek 
Christians, and also several Turks ; but all for matters 
of so little importance, that the cadi despatched the 
greater part of them without either pleadings or cross- 
examinations : for all causes, except matrimonial ones, 
are settled among them summarily, and at once, ra- 
ther according to the good sense of the judge, than 
according to any written law. And among those bar- 
barians (if, mdeed, in the brevity of their legal pro 
ceedings they can be considered as such) the cadi was 
the competent judge of all causes, deciding them in 
@ breath, without there being any appeal from his 
sentence to another tribunal. 

At this time, there entered an algwazil, or chauz, as 
he was called in Turkish, to say that a Jew was wait- 
ing at the door of the tent, who had with him for sale 
a very beautiful Christian woman: the cadi ordered 
him to be admitted. The officer accordingly went 
out, and immediately returned with a venerable-look. 
ing Jew, who led by the hand a woman attired in c 
Barbary dress, so richly adorned, and so elegantly ar- 
rayed, that she could not have been equalled by the 
wealthiest Moorish woman of Fez or of Morecoo, 
though they were thought to excel im dress all the 
other African ladies, not excepting the Algerines with: 
their profusion of pearls. Her face was hidden by 
a veil of crimson taffety ; upon her ancles, which 
were uncovered, there shone a pair of clasps, or an- 
clets, apparently of pure gold ; and upon her arms, 
which were visible through the sleeves of an under- 
garment of fine transparent silk, she had bracelets of 
geld, set with numerous pearls. In short, her attire 
was cosily and elegant in the extreme. 

Streck with admiration at this first view, the cad: 
and the two pachas, before making any inquiry, com- 
manded the Jew to cause the Christian woman to un- 
veil herself; He did so, and a face of radiant beauty 
beamed upon them, like thesun bursting from a cleud. 
All were astonished ; but the sorrowing Ricardo 
gazed in breathless amazement, as if be thought he 
beheld a visitant from another world. Could it in- 
deed be she—or was it some phantom, conjured up 
by his evil genius to torture him with cruel mock- 
ery '!—had the demon of the tempest really spared 
that angel form? Surely it must be so—and she 
whose knell he thought he had heard in the wild 
how! of the winds and waters—she, whose damp cold 
relics he had longed to clasp, now stood befere him 
in ail the splendor of ‘her living charms—his crue! 
and adored Leonisa ! 

The exceeding beauty of the fair Christian, so sud- 
denly beheld, at once made a conquest of the hearts 





of Ali and Hassan; nor was the cadi unmoved ‘by 
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the power of her charms ; he was even more affected 
by them than the pachas, and was unable to take his 
eyes off Leonisa’s lovely countenance. And—such 
is the force of this passion—all three eonceived, at 
that very moment, what appeared to them to be a 
well-grounded hope of possessing and enjoying her ; 
so that, without staying to inquire how, where, or 
when she came into the hands of the Jew, they asked 
him what price he set upon her. The covetous Ie- 
raclite mentioned a sum equivalent to four thousand 
erowns of that period. But scarcely had he named 
his price, before Ali Pacha said that he would give it, 
and told him to go directly to his tent, and eount over 
the money. But Hassan Pacha, resolving not to let 
her go thus, though it should be at the risk of his life, 
seid, “1, too, will give for the damsel the sam which 
the Jew aske—which I would not offer to do, nor 
would I oppose myself to Ali in this matter, bat 
for a reason which, as he himself will acknowledge, 
obliges me to do so—which is, that this beautiful 
slave cannot belong to either of us, but to the Grand 
Signer alone, in whose name I purchase her; let us 
see now who will be so bold as to attempt to take her 
from me.” “That will I,” replied Ali, “for { pur- 
ehase her for the very same purpose; and surely it is 
rather for me, who am going direct to Constantinople, 
to make this present to the Grand Signior, and there- 
by gain his favor ; since, being now left, as you know, 
Hassan, without any employment, it is necessary that 
I should seek to obiain one ; whereas you are certain, 
for three years, of the government of this rich king- 
dom of Cyprus. For this reason, and because. I was 
the first who offered the price for the captive, it is but 
right, Hassan, that thou shouldst leave her to me.” 

But Hassan was not to be thus argued out of his 
purpose. Love, in all its shapes, is an overmatch for 
reason. “Such a present to the Grand Signior,” re- 
tamed he, “will come with a better grace from me, who 
make it without any interested motive ; and as for the 
opportunity of conveying her, I will man a galiot with 
my own crew and slaves for that especial purpose.” 
Irritated at these words, Ali rose up, and laid his hand 
on his scimetar, saying—“ My intention, Hassan, be- 
ing the same as thine, namely, to make a present of 
this Christian woman to the Grand Signior, and | 
having been the first purchaser, [ onee more tell thee 
it is fit and just that thou shouldst leave her to me; 
and if thou persist in doing otherwise, this weapon 
which | grasp, shall vindicate my right, and chastise 
thy audacity.” 

The cadi, who heard all this, and who was no less 
inflamed with desire than the contending pachas, fear- 
fal lest the fair captive should not come into his 
hands, considered that he might allay the discord 
which had arisen, and at the same time obtain pomes- 
sion of the desired object, without giving cause te 
suspect his sinister intention. He accordingly sose 
from his seat, and placing himself between the two 
paches, who were already standing, he said—“ Haes- 
sap, compose thyself, and do thou, Ali, be tranquil; 
far 1 will contrive so to reconcile your diflesences thai 
both of you shall fulfil your intention, and your duty 
tothe Geand Signior shall be paid as yeu desite.” 





The eadi vas instantly obeyed ; as, indeed, he would 
have been had he commanded something more diffi- 
cult—in such reverence did the Mussulmans hold hie 
gray hairs. He proceeded thus -—« You say, Ali, that 
you want this Christian damsel for the Grand Signior, 
and Hassan says that he also wants to have her ‘for 
the same purpose ; you allege that because you were 
the first to offer the price, she ought to be yours; 
Hassan contradicts you; and though he himself has 
not clearly established his right, it appears to me to 
be the same as yours, consisting in the intention, 
which doubtless you must both have formed at the 
same time, of purchasing the slave for the same pur- 
pose; only you had the advantage of him in being 
the first to declare your wish ; but that is no reason 
why his good intention should be altogether lest to 
him ; and therefore, I think it will be well that you 
should agree to arrange the matter thus :-—Let the 
slave belong to both of you ; and since the use of her is 
to be left entirely to the Grand Signior, for whom she 
is purchased, it will be for him to dispose of her.—- 
Meanwhile, you, Kiassan, will pay one half the price; 
and you, Ali, will pay the other half; and the cap 
tive shall remain im my hands, that I may send her, in 
beth your names, to Constantinople, and that so I may 
have some share in the compliment, if only for hav- 
ing been present at the oceasion of it. i therefore 
promise to send her at my own cost, with all the state 
and attendance which her destination requires ; writ- 
ing at the seme time to the Grand Signior the particu- 
lars of all that has passed, and the devotion which 
both of you have manifested to hic service.” 

The two enamoured Turks neither would nor could 
say any thing against the cadi’s proposal ; for althongh 
they saw that they should not in that way obtain the 
fulfilment of their desires, yet they knew that they 
must at al] events abide by his decision ; and each of 
them still cherished a hope, which, theugh slightly 
founded, seemed to promise them in the end, the ac- 
complishment of their wishes. Hassan, who was re- 
maining as governor of Cyprus, thought of gaining 
over the cadi, by presents, to abandon his resolution, 
and give him the fair captive ; Ali proposed to him- 
self to strike a blow which should secure to him what 
he desired ; and each of them being satisfied with his 
own scheme, they submitted with the less reluctance 
to the cadi’s decision. With the full consent of both, 
she was surrendered into his hands, and they imme- 
diately paid the Jew two thousand crowns each. The 
Jew said he could not part with her for that money 
in the dress she then wore, for that it was worth ano- 
ther thousand crowns ; and so it was ; for in her hair, 
of which part hung leose upen her shoulders, and 
part was tied up and bound upon her forehead, there 
appeared several rows of pearls, very tastefully dis- 
posed. The bracelets and ancle-clasps were also full 
of large pearls. Her dress was a long robe of green 
satin, covered with gold embroidery. Indeed, it was 
the opinion of them all, that the Jew had not askel 
too much for the dress and ornements ; and the cadi, 
that he might get appear less liberal than the two 
pachas, sai! that he would pay it in order that the 
Christian slave might be presented to the Grand Big- 
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nior in that attire. With this, the two competitors 
were perfectly satisfied, each of them thinking that 
the whole would come into his own possession. 

It is needless to say what were the feeiings of Ri- 

cardo, at beholding his soul’s idol thus put up for sale 
1 ike a beast of burden. He went up to his friend 
Mahomet, and said to him, 

“Do you not know her, my friend ?” 

“ No,” answered Mahomet. 

“Itis Leonisa.” 

“ Be silent, then, and keep it secret,” rejoined his 
friend ; “ fortune seems at length to favor you, since 
your fair enemy is passing into the hands of my mas- 
ter.” 

“ Do you think,” said Ricardo, “it is fit that I should 
place myself where she may see me?” 

“ By no means,” answered Mahomet, “lest you 
should surprise her, or be agitated yourself, and by 
your emotion show that you have seen and know her; 
which might be prejudicial to my design.” 

“T will follow your advice,” replied Ricardo; and 
accordingly he was cautious that his eyes should not 
encounter those of Leonisa, who had all this time 
kept hers fixed upon the ground, shedding a few gen- 
tle tears. The cadi approached her, and, taking her 
hand, delivered her to Mahomet, commanding him to 
take her to the city, and give her into the care of his 
mistress Halima, and tell her to treat her as a slave of 
the Grand Signior. Mahomet obeyed, and left Ricar- 
do alone, who gazed after the fair and wandering star 
of his hopes, until she disappeared behind the walls 
of Nicosia. He then went to the Jew, and asked him 
where he had bought that Christian captive, or how 
she had come into his possession. The Jew answered 
him, that he had bought her on the island of Pantala- 
ria, of some Turks who had been wrecked there. 

On the way from the tents to the city, Mahomet 
took occasion to ask Leonisa to what place she be- 
longed ; and she answered, “ the city of Trapani.” 

Mahomet then asked her if she knew in the city 
a gentleman of rich and roble parentage, named Ri- 
cardo. On hearing which, Leonisa heaved a deep 
sigh, and said, “ Yes, 1 do know him, to my misfor- 
tune.” 

“ How to your misfortune?” inquired Mahomet. 

“ Because,” returned Leonisa, “ he knew me to his 
own, and to my unhappiness.” 

“ And do you,” asked Mahomet, “ also know, in the 
same city, a young gentleman of elegant exterior, the 
son of wealthy parents, himself a person of great 
worth, generosity, and discretion, named Cornelio ?” 

“I know him too,” answered Leonisa; “and, I may 
say, still more to my misfortune than I know Ricardo. 
But who are you, sir, that seem to know them, and 
put these questions to me about them ?” 

“1,” said Mahomet, “am a native of Palermo, 
whom a variety of incidents have brought to wear 
this habit in which you now see me, so different from 
that which I wore formerly; and | know them, be- 
cause within these few days they have both of them 
been in my hands. Cornelio was captured by some 
Moors of Tripoli, by whom he was sold to a Turk, 
who brought him to this island, to which he came 
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with merchandize, being a merchant of Rhodes, and 
he intrusted Cornelio with the care of all his proper- 
ty.” 

“ He will know how to take care of it,” said Leo- 
nisa, “for he can take very good care of his own. 
But tell me, sir, how, or with whom, did Ricardo 
come to this island ?” 

“ He came,” answered Mahomet, “ with a corsair, 
who tovk him in a garden on the sea-shore at Trapani; 
and he said that a young lady was carried off at the 
same time, but he never would tell me her name. He 
remained here a few days with his master, who was 
going to visit the tomb of Mahomet at Medina; but 
when they were on the point of departure, Ricarde 
was taken very ill, so that his master left him with 
me, as being from the same place, to take care of 
him until he should recover, or, if he should not re- 
cover here, to send him to Constantinople, at which 
place he would duly advertise me of his arris . But 
heaven ordained it otherwise ; for the unfortunate Ri- 
cardo, though not afflicted with any corporeal malady, 
expired at the end of a few days, having constantly 
on his tongue, the name of one Leonisa, whom he told 
me he had loved more dearly than his life, and who 
had been drowned in the wreck of a galiot on the 
island of Pantalaria, whose death he was ever la- 
menting, until grief pu! a period to his existence ; for 
1 could discover no disease in his body, but only 
symptoms of great anguish in his soul.” 

“Tell me, sir,” asked Leonisa, “did that youth 
whom you mentioned, in any of the conversations 
which passed between you, and which, as you were 
fellow countrymen, must have been numerous, ever 
speak of that Leonisa, and of the manner in which 
she and Ricardo were carried off?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mahomet, “ he mentioned her, and 
he asked me if a Christian damsel, of that name, and 
of such a deseription, which he gave, had been brought 
to this island; and in case her owner did not esk 
above three or four hundred crowns, he (Cornelio) 
would willingly give them for her, as he had once 
had some little partiality for her.” 

“Jt must indeed have been very little,” said 
Leorisa, “ since he thought me worth no more than 
fuur hundred crowns. Ricardo was more generous, 
more worthy, and more courteous. God forgive her 
who was the cause of his death, and whom you now 
see before you ; for I am that unhappy maiden whom 
he wept as dead; and, heaven knows, I should rejoice 
were he yet living!” 

“The rest of their time upon the way, he spent in 
telling her what he thought it would be to her ad- 
vantage to know; until he left her in the cadi’s house, 
and in charge of Halima, to whom he delivered his 
master’s message, and who, finding the fair stranger 
so beautiful, and so well adorned, gave her a gracious 
reception. 

Mahomet returned to the tents, to tell Ricardo what 
had passed between himself and Leonisa, and finding 
him there, he related to him every particular. He 
told him how he had feigned the story of Cornelio's 
captivity, to try her feelings; and with what indiffe- 
rence and disregard she had spoken of Cornelio; all 
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which was balm to the afflicted heart of Ricardo: he 
said to his friend— 

“Tell me what you think of doing in our affair. 
For, though I did not understand what passed between 
the pachas in the tent while you were gone with 
Leonisa, it was related to me by a Venetian renegado 
in my master's service, who was present, and is well 
acquainted with the Turkish language; and I am 
therefore aware, that what must be done first of all, is 
toseek some means of preventing Leonisa from coming 
into the hands of the Grand Signior.”’ 

« The first thing to be done,” replied Mahomet, “ is 
to get you into my master’s possession; when that is 
accomplished, we will then consult about farther 
measures.” 

Their conversation was here broken off by the 
keeper of Hassan’s Christian captives, who came and 
took away Ricardo. 

The cadi returned to the city with Hassan, who in 
a few days took the account of Ali’s government, and 
gave it to him, folded up and sealed, in order that he 
might depart for Constantinopje, which he did imme- 
diately, earnestly recommending to the cadi to send 
the captive with as little delay as possible, and at the 
same time to write to the Grarid Signior in such terms 
as should serve to advance his pretensions. The cadi 
promised him that he would do so—but with false- 
hood in his heart, for it was burning for the fair cap- 
tive. Ali having departed filled with false hopes, and 
Hassan remaining not devoid of them, Mahomet so 
contrived matters that Ricardo came into his master’s 
possession. 

Time passed on; and the desire of seeing Leonisa 
80 haunted Ricardo, that it left him not a moment's 
repose. He changed his name into Mario, that his 
own might not come to Leonisa’s ears hefore he 
should see her; and wo get to see her was very diffi- 
eult; for the Turks were then, as now, extremely 
jealous. 

One day the lady Halima beheld her slave Mario, 
and so beheld him that his image remained fixed in 
her memory and engraven on her heart. A criminal 
passion easily found its way into her breast; and she, 
with as little hesitation, imparted her secret to Leonisa. 
She told her that the cadi had brought to the heuse a 
Christian captive, so handsome and graceful, that she 
thought she had never seen so fine a man in all her 
life; that his name was Mario, and that on Friday, 
while the cadi was performing the service in the 
mosque, she would have the captive sent into Leonisa’s 
presence, who was to acquaint him with Halima’s 
passion in as prudent a manner as possible. 

Within two hours after matters had been thus ar- 
ranged between Haiima and Leonisa, the cadi called 
to him Mahomet and Mario, and with as little reserve 
as Halima had unbosomed herself to Leonisa, the 
amorous old man opened his breast to his two slaves, 
asking them to counse! him how he should contrive 
to possess himself entirely of the fair Christian, without 
openly violating his duty to the Grand Signior. With 
80 much ardor did the religious Turk speak of his pas- 
sion, that he communicated some of his eagerness to 
his two slaves, who were meditating directly the con- 





trary to what he supposed. It was settled among 
them that Mario, as being a native of the same place 
as Leonisa (though he had declared he did not know 
her) should take upon him to solicit her, and declare 
to her his master’s wishes. And when this was done, 
the cadi might excuse himself from sending her to 
Constantinople, by giving out that sie was dead. The 
cadi was quite delighted with the scheme which his 
slaves proposed; and in the joy of his heart at the 
prospect of a speedy fulfilment of his wishes, he im- 
mediately offered liberty to Mahomet, together with 
half his property at his decease: he also promised 
Mario, if he accomplished what he desired, his liberty, 
and money wherewith to return home in wealth, 
honor, and happiness. 

Halima, with the promptitude and eagerness natural 
to woman when she has some passioa or inclination to 
gratify, was the first to set about the accomplishment 
of her design. That same day the cadi told her, that 
she might go to recreate herself at the house of her 
parents as soon as ever she chose, and might remain 
there as many davs as she pleased. But she, being 
full of the hopes with which Leonisa had inspired her, 
was so far frem wishing to go and visit her parents, 
that she would not then have consented to go to the 
Mahometan paradise itsel{; and so she answered him, 
that at that time she had not any such desire; and 
that when she had, she would inform him of it. 

‘lo this the cadi made no reply, lest he should give 
her some cause to suspect his intention. The Friday 
came, and he repaired to the mosque, where his reli- 
gious duty detained him four hours: and scarcely had 
Halima seen him safely beyond the threshold of his 
own house, before she ordered Mario to be called in; 
but a Corsican Christian, who served as porter at the 
inner door, refused to admit him, until Halima called 
out to him to do so. Ricardo then entered, embar- 
rassed and trembling as if he had been going to fight 
against a host of enemies. Leonisa was attired in the 
same manner as when she entered the tent of the 
pachas, and seated at the foot of a great marble stair- 
ease which led to the corridors. Her head was rest- 
ing on the palm of her right hand, and her arm upon 
her knee. 

When-their eyes met, the agitation of each was 
manifested in a different manner. Ricardo stood still, 
unable to advance another step. Leonisa, who, from 
the account which Mahomet had given her, believed 
Ricardo to be dead, was struck with fear and astonish- 
ment at thus unexpectedly beholding him ;- and rising 
up, but without turning round, she stared fixedly upon 
him, and retreated up four or five of the marble steps ; 
then taking a small cross from her bosom, she kissed 
it a number of times, and crossed herself again and 
again, as if some ghost or apparition were standing be- 
fore her. Ricardo, recovered from his confusion, and 
understanding by Leonisa’s motions the cause of her 
fear, said to her— 

“I sincerely regret, beauteous Leonisa, that the 
story which Mahomet told you of my death was not a 
true one; for I should then have escaped the anxiety 
which I now feel to know whether the cruelty which 
you ever showed me is still unabated ; and if you will 
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ventnre to do what you have never before done, 
which is, voluntarily to appreach me, do so, and you 
will find that Iam no phantom, bat the living Ri- 
eardo—he whose happiness or misery depen’s upon 
your pleasore.” 

At that moment Leonisa laid her finger on her lip, 
which Ricardo understood 16 be a signal either that 
he should be silent, or speak in a lower tone; and 
gathering some degree of resolution, he approached 
her near enough to bear from her the following 
words :— 

“ Speak softly, Mario, (for so I believe you at pre- 
sent call yourself,) and about nothing but what I my- 
self shall intreduce ; for you must know, that should 
we be overheard, it might prevent our ever meeting 
again. I believe that our mistress Halima is listen- 


ing to us, who has told me that she is in love with 


you, and has employed me to acquaint you with her 
passion. If you will requite it, it may possibly as- 
sist your hopes of liberty; and if you will not, you 
must af least feign that you do, if only because J 
ask it of you, and because the rules of gallantry re- 
quire it.” 

Ricardo answered—“I never before thought, fair 
Leonisa, that I could hesitate to perform anything 
which you should ask of me ; but I now find it to be 
otherwise. But teli me briefly how you escaped irom 
the corsairs, and how you came into the hands of the 
Jew who sold you.” 

“ You must know, then, that at the end of one day 
after our separation, Yuzaf's vessel was driven back by 
a violent wind to the same island of Pantalaria, where 
we saw your galiot, also; but as for our own, they 
could not prevent it from dashing upon the rocks. My 
muster, seeing his destruction so imminent, emptied 
im great haste a couple of water-caske, stopped them 
well, and tied them together with cords, putting me 
between them; then, taking another cask in his 
arms, he fastened himself to it with a rope, and tied 
the end of the same rope to the casks to which 
4 was attached. With great courage, he resolutely 
threw himself into the sea, intending to draw me af- 
ter him. I myself had not resolution enough to plunge ; 
but one of the Turks threw me after Yuzuf, and I fell 
senseless among the waves. When I began to reco- 
ver, | found myself on shore, Yozaf lying close to me 
with his head dreadfully shattered ; occasioned, as | 
afterwards learned, by his being driven against the 
rocks in coming ashore, which had put an end to his 
existence. 

“ Only eight persons escaped from the wreck ; we 
remained on the island for eight days, when there 
eame to that coast a Moorish trading vessel, which 
being discovered by the Turks, they came out of their 
hiding-place, and made signs to the vessel, which was 
near enough to the land for those on board to per- 
ceive that they were Turks who made the signals. 
The latter related their disaster, and the Moors re- 
ceived them into their vessel, in which was also a 
very rich Jew merchant, who owned the whole or 
the greater part of the goods on beard, consisting of 
berracans, Moorish eleths, and other articles, whieh, 
be was conveying frem the Barbary coast to the Le- 





vant. In the same vessel the Terks went to Tripoli; 
and on the way they sold me to the Jew, who gave 
fur me a thousand crowns, which he must have con- 
sidered an exorbitant price, but for the passion which 
he afterwards discovered for me. 

“Having landed the Turks at Tripoli, the vessel 
continued its voyage; the Jew then began openly to 
solicit me, and I received his advances in the manner 
they deserved ; so that, despairing of the gratification 
of his wishes, he resolved to get rid of me the first 
opportunity that should offer. Knowing that the two 
pachas, Ali and Flassan, were in this island, where he 
could sell his merchandize as well as in Scio, whither 
he had meant to carry it, he came hither, intending 
to sell me to one of the two pachas; for which purpose 
he put me in the dress in which you now see me, the 
better to entice them to purchase me. 

“T have learned that this cadi has bought me for 
the purpose of presenting me to the Grand Turk, 
about which 1 am not a little alarmed. I have been 
told the fictitious story of your death; and 1 can tell 
you, whether you will believe me or not, that I griev- 
ed to hear it ; for if 1 be enioving, I am not ungrate- 
ful.” 

“ You say well, lady,” replied Rieardo ; “ but I have 
te inform you, that the cadi, into whose power I have 
come through a series of adventures not less varied 
than your own, has conceived the same passion for 
you which Halima entertains for me. He has chosen 
me as the ambassadur of his wishes, ard I have ac- 
cepted the office, not for his grafifieation but for my 
own, in thus having an opportunity of meeting you.” 

“I hardly know what to say to you, Ricardo,” an- 
swered Leonisa, “ nor how to find our way out of this 
labyrinth into which our i)! fate has led us. I can 
only say, that we are under the necessity of using 
that which is foreign to our natures, dissimalation and 
deceit ; and so I tell you that I will give such an ac- 
count of you to Halima, as shall rather give her cause 
to hope than to despair; and you may say of me to 
the eadi what you think the most convenient for the 
security of my honor, and for his deception; and 
since I place my honer in your hands, you may well 
believe that I have preserved it unsullied through all 
the perils which it has undergone. But now fare- 
well, for I am afraid lest Halima should have been 
listening to us; she understands something of our 
Christian tongue, at least of that mixed language in 
which the Turks and Christians communicate with 
each other.” 

“Tre, lady,” replied Ricardo; “and since we 
have met, a firm hope has sprung up in my breast that 
we shall ere long obtain our desired freedom. And 
now, adieu. Some other time | will relate to you the 
adventures through which fortune has brought me to 
my present situation, since | separated, or rather was 
separated, from you.” 

They now took leave of each other: Leonisa well 
satisfied with the submissive deportment of Riearde; 
and he, quite happy to have heard a kind werd from 
the lips of Leonisa. 

Daring this interview, Halima was in her chamber. 
praying the prophet to grant Leonisa success im the 
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commission which she had entrusted to her. The 
cadi was in the mosque, anxious to hear the answer 
which he expected from his slave, whom he had or- 
dered to speak to Leonisa during his absence, as Maho- 
met, he said, would furnish him an opportunity of do- 
ing, although Halima was at home. Leonisa encou- 
raged Halima’s guilty passion, giving her reason to 
hope that Mario would comply with all her wishes, 
but telling her that two moons must elapse before he 
eould grant that which he desired even more than she; 
which delay he requested, to fulfil a vow which he 
had made, of offering up prayers te God for his deli- 
verance. Halima was satisfied with this account of 
her beloved Mario, and with his excuse, but she was 
quite willing to give him his liberty before the expi- 
ration of the term of his vow, if he would only re- 
quite her passion; and so she asked Leonisa to ré- 
quest that he would dispense with the delay, for that 
ahe would give him whatever the cadi should ask for 
his ransom. 

Before Ricardo gave his master an answer, he con- 
sulted with Mahomet about what he should say to 
him, and it was agreed between them that they should 
give him no hopes, but advise him to set out witb the 
fair captive as soon as possible for Constantinople ; 
telling him, that on the way, either with her consent 
or against it, he might gratify his passion; and that, 
as far satisfying the Grand Signior, the best way would 
be, to bny another Christian slave ; then, during the 
voyage, to feign or procure Leonisa’s iliness, and some 
night to threw the other Christian damsel overboard ; 
pretending that it was Leonisa, the Grand Signior’s 
captive, who had died of her sickness; that this might 
be done in such a manner that the truth would never 
be discovered, and that so he would ensure to himself 
the possession of the captive without incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the sultan. ; 

So infatuated was the wretched old man, that if 
they had told him a thousand exiravagancies, he would 
have believed them, so that they did but tend to the 
fulfilment of his wishes: but their present advice 
seemed to him to be exceedingly wise and practica- 
ble; and so it might have proved, had not the inten- 
tion of his two counsellors been to possess themselves 
of the vessel on the way, and to reward his insane 
project by putting him to death. Another difficulty, 
however, presented itself to the cadi, which seemed 
to him to be the greatest of all ; it was, that his wife 
Halima would not be willing to let him go to Constan- 
tineple, unless he took her with him: but an expe- 
dient soon oceurred to him ; for he said, that in lieu of 
the Christian slave whom they meaut to buy, and 
throw into the see instead of Leonisa, Helima should 
serve their purpose, as he desired above all things to 
get rid of her. With the same readiness that he be- 
thought himself of this expedient, it was approved of 
by Mahomet and Ricardo. 

In the course of twenty days he fitted eut a brigan- 
tine of fifteen benches of oars, and manned it with 
geod Moorish rowers and some Greek Christians. In 
this vessel he embarked all his riches, aor did Halima 
jeave any of her valuables behind; she also asked 
ber husband's permission to take her parents with her 








that they might see Constantinople. Her intention 
was the same as Mahomet's, being to concert with 
him and Ricardo the seizure of the vessel on the way ; 
but she would noi acquaint them with it uniil they 
had embarked. Her design was to go to some Chris- 
tian eountry, there to return to Christianity, which 
she had formerly quitied, and to marry Ricardo, singe 
it was most likely that having so much riches with 
her, if she turned Christian, he would not fail to take 
her for his wife. 

Ricardo, meanwhile, had another interview with 
Leonisa, in which he acquainted her with the whole 
of his design, and she told him of that which Halima 
had formed, and had communicated to her ; each en- 
joined secrecy to the other; and both commending 
themselves 10 the care of providence, they awaited 
the day of departure. When it arrived, Hassan at- 
tended them to the sea-side with all his soldiers; nor 
did he quit them until they set sail, and even then he 
gazed afier the brigantine, as it lessened to the view, 
until he could see it no longer. 

He went immediately to put into execution a plan 
which, afier mature deliberation, he had, some days 
previous to the cadi’s departure, resolutely determined 
upon. In another port, he had armed and equipped 
a vessel of seventeen benches of oars; in this he put 
fifty soldiers, all attacked to his person, and whom he 
had obliged by numerous gifis and promises, and or- 
dered them to pursue and take the cadi’s vessel and 
his riches, to put to the sword all that were in it, ex- 
cepting the captive Leonisa, the only treasure which 
he desired to possess of the many which tbe brigantine 
carried, and to sink the vessel, so that no indication 
might be left of the fate of the passengers. The 
thirst for plunder made them get on board, and set out 
on their expedition with the utmost alacrity,—it put 
wings to their feet and courage in their hearts, though 
indeed they koew that those in the brigantine could 
make but little resistance, going, as they were, unarm- 
ed, and without suspicion of any such attack. 

The first two days that the brigantine was at sea 
appeared to the cadi to be two ages, for he would fain 
have carried his determination into effect on the first 
of them; but his slaves told him that it was advisable 
first of all, to contrive that Leonisa should appear to 
fall sick, in order to give a coloring of probability to 
the story of her death, and that her illness must con- 
tinue for several days; he, however, was for having it 
said that she had died suddenly, in order that he 
might accomplish his purpose at once and without 
delay, by despaiching his wife, and gratifying the de- 
sire which burned within him; yet he was at least 
obliged to yield to the opinions of his two eounsel- 
lors. Halima bad already declared her intention to 
Mahomet and Ricardo ; and they had resolved to exe- 
cute it at a certain stage of their voyage, which they 
thought most convenient; but the cadi pressed them 
so eagerly, that they at length determined to doit 
the first opportunity. On the sixth day of their 
voyage, the cadi, thinking that Leonisa’s feigned 
indisposition had lasted long enough, importuned 
his slaves that the next day they should despatch 
Halima, wrap her up in a shroud, and throw her 
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into the sea, saying that she was the Grand Signior’s 
captive. 

At the dawn of the next day, which, according to 
the intention of Ricardo and Mahomet, was to wit- 
ness either the fulfilment of their design or their own 
destruction, they dicovered a vessel which, with all 
the force of sail and oar, was giving them chase. 
They feared it was a Christian corsair, from which 
they were none of them likely to escape without ill- 
usage: the Turks expected to be made captive, aad 
the Christians, although they would regain their liber 
ty, to be stripped and robbed. Mahomet and Ricar- 
do would indeed have been quite satisfied with ob- 
taining Leonisa’s liberty and their own; but they 
knew that evil was to be apprehended from the bru- 
tality of the pirates; the profession of piracy being 
one of those which render all who follow them, of 
whatever conntry or religion, cruel and brutal. All, 
therefore, prepared for defence, rowing at the same 
time with all their might ; but, in a few hours, they 
found their pursuers gaining upon them so fast, that, 
in less than two hours more, they were within cannen 
shot. Seeing this, they strack sail, quitted the oars, took 
up their arms, and awaited the attack ; although the 
cadi told them not to be in any fear, for that the ves- 
sel was Turkish, and would do them no harm what- 
ever. He immediately ordered a white flag, in token 
of peace, to be displayed at the stern of his vessel, in 
order that it might be seen by those who, in their 
eagerness for plunder, were rushing at a furious rate 
upon the devoted and almost defenceless brigantine. 

Willingly would the cadi at that moment have sur- 
rendered all his anticipated enjoyments to have found 
himself safe within thé walls of Nicosia, so great was 
his perturbation ; but his attention was quickly called 
to those in the pursuing vessel, who, without any re- 
gard to his flag of amity, or to the religion which they 
professed, boarded the cadi's ship with such violence 
that they had nearly sunk it. The cadi then disco- 
vered that his assailants were soldiers from Nicosia. 
He divined what was the object of their pursuit, and 
gave himself up fur lost and murdered ; and, indeed, 
had not the soldiers been more eager to plunder than 
to slay, neither the cadi nor any of his people would 
have been left alive. But at the time when they 
were most ardently engaged in the work of pillage, a 
Turk suddenly cried out, “ Soldiers, to arms! a Chris- 
tian vessel is bearing down upon us.” And such ap- 
peared to be the case ; for a vessel with Christian en- 
signs and colors, assailed Hassan’s vessel as furiously 
as the latter had attacked that of the cadi; one at the 
prow asked, in the Turkish language, what vessel that 
was! and was answered that it belonged to Hassan 
Pacha, viceroy of Cyprus. “How comes, it, then,” 
resumed the Turk, “ that you, who are Mussulmans, 
attack, and plunder this vessel, which we know that 
the cadi of Nicosia is aboard of?” ‘To this, Hassan’s 
men answered, that they knew nothing more of the 
matter than that he had ordered them to take the ves- 
sel, and that they, as his soldiers, bound to obey him, 
had executed his command. 

The captain of the vessel that came with Christian 
colors, having thus learned what he wanted to know 





quitted Hassan’s ship for that of the cadi, and at the 
first fire killed above half a score of the Turks who 
had entered it. He then proceeded to board it with 
great resolution; but scarcely had he and his men set 
foot on deck, before the cadi discovered that his new 
assailant, instead of being a Christian, was no other 
than Ali Pacha, the enamoured of Leonisa, who had 
been lying in wait for him with the same intention 
with which Hassan had sent in pursuit of him, and 
who, in order that he might commit his theft with 
greater secrecy, had clothed his soldiers in the Chris- 
tian costume. The cadi knowing the intentions of 
the enamoured and treacherous Pachas, raising his 
voice, began thus to denounce their wickedness :— 
“ How is this, Ali Pacha, thou traitor, that, being a 
Mussulman, thou fallest upon me in the disguise of a 
Christian ?—and you, ye traitorous soldiers of Hassan, 
what demon hath instigated you to commit se vile an 
outrage? How comes it that, to gratify the loose de- 
sires of him who has sent you hither, you thus lift 
your hands against your natural superior?” 

At these words the conflict was suspended—the 
soldiers on each side looking at and recognising each 
other, for they had all served under the same captain, 
and fought under the same banner; and being con- 
founded by the remonstrance of the cadi and the 
consciousness of their crime, their resolution failed 
them, and they were disposed to sheath their seymi- 
tars. Ali alone shut his eyes and his ears to every 
thing ; and, rushing upon the cadi, gave him such a 
cut on the head, that, had it not been defended by a 
hundred yards of muslin, which were wrapped round 
it, he would undoubtedly have cloven it in two. The 
cadi was, however, struck down between the benches; 
and as he fell he exclaimed, “Oh! cruel renegade, 
and enemy of the prophet, is there no one who will 

ft his hand to chastise thy encrmous cruelty and in- 
solence? How hast thou dared to lift thy hand and 
thy weapon against thy cadi—against a minister of 
Mahomet ?” 

This appeal of the cadi gave additional effect to his 
previous denunciation, and the soldiers of Hassan, 
fearing lest those of Ali should snatch from their 
hands the prize which they had already considered 
as their own, resolved to continue the conflict. One 
of them, setting the example, was fullowed by all the 
rest; and they fell upon Ali’s men with such vigor 
and impetuosity, that the latter, though much superior 
in number, were soon reduced to a few. They who 
were left, however, attacking in their turn, amply re- 
venged their comrades, not leaving more than four of 
Hassan’s men alive, and those severely wounded. 
Ricardo and Mahomet were observing them by now 
and then putting their heads through the scuttle or 
hatchway of the after-cabin, to see in what all this 
clashing of arms was to end. Finding that nearly all 
the Turks were slain, and the survivors severely 
wounded, so that they might easily be despatched, 
they called to their assistance two cousins of Halima’s, 
whom she had brought with her in order that they 
might assist in seizing the vessel; and, together with 
them and with her father, they leaped into the gang- 
way, snatched up scimitars belonging to the slain, 
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shouted “ Liberty! liberty!” and, aided by the stout 
Greek rowers, they succeeded, with safety to them- 
selves, in despatching the exhausted Turks. Then 
passing into Ali's galiot, which was left without de- 
fence, they took possession of it and all that it con- 
tained. One of the first that fell in the second en- 
counter was Ali Pacha himself, who was cut down by 
a Turk, in revenge of the cadi. 

By the advice of Ricardo, they all immediately set 
to work to remove whatever was valuable in their 
own vessel, and in Hassan’s, into Ali's galiot, which 
was larger, and adapted to any cargo or voyage. Its 
rowers, too, were Christians, who, being gratified with 
their liberty, and with many things which Ricardo 
distributed among them, offered to work the vessel to 
Trapani, or to the world’s end, if he chose to order 


rived at the island of Corfu, where they took in wa- 
ter: they proceeded immediately, passing by the Acro- 
ceraunian rocks; and on the second day they disco- 
vered ata distance the promontory of Passaro, the 
anciemt Pachinus of the fertile Trinacria—one of the 
names given, on account of its triangulur form, to the 
fruitful island of Sicily. The vessel flew on her pros- 
perous course, within sight of that cape and of the 
then famed island of Malta, and in four days more, 
following the Sicilian coast, they discovered the island 
of Lampedosa, and soon afier shat on which the cor- 
sair galiot had been wrecked, at the sight of which 
Leonisa shuddered, recollecting the imminent peril in 
which she had there been. The next day they saw 
| before them their long desired country. 

In the galiot had been found a chest full of small 





them. This being settled, Mahomet and Ricardo, re- | silk flags and streamers of different colors, with which 
joicing for the happy event, went to Halima, and told | Ricardo had the vessel adurned. Jt was a little afier 
her that if she was disposed to return to Cyprus, they | day-break, when they fuund themselves within a 
would man her own vessel with good rowers, and | league of the city; and, rowing by divisions, and rais- 
would give her half the treasures which she had em- | ing at intervals a joyful shout, they were approaching 
barked ; but she having, through all the terrors which | the harbor, about which they soou saw an immense 
she had experienced, preserved her passion for Ricardo, | namber of people assembied, who, having observed 
said that she would go with them to a Christian land; | this gaily adorned vessel coming +0 leisurely to land, 
and at this her parents were exceedingly rejoiced. | had hastened down to the shore tw obtain a nearer 

The cadi’s senses returned; they dressed his wound view. Meanwhile Ricardo had asked as a favor of 
as well as the circumstances would admit of their do- | Leonisa, that she would put on the very same dress 
ing, and then told him that he must choose one of two and ornaments in which she had entered the tent of 
things ; either to be taken to a Christian country, or to the two pachas, as he had a mind to puta pleasant de- 
return in his own vessel to Nicosia. He answered, | ception upon her parents, with a view to give them an 


that since fortune had been so unkind to him, he thank- | agreeable surprise. She did so; adding decoration 
ed them for the liberty which they gave him, and he | to decoration, and beauty to beauty, for her counte- 
wished to go to Constantinople and complain to the | nance brightened with joy as she approached her 
Grand Signior of the wrong that had been done him | native shore ; and after all, smiles enhance the charms 


by Hassan and Ali. But when he learned that Ha-. of a lovely face no less than tears—as the rose which 
lima was leaving him, and meant to turn Christie Toceme to triumph in bloom and gladness, is beheld 
he was almost mad with rage and vexation. How- | with a more lively though less tender feeling of de- 
ever, they fitted out his own vessel, provided him light than the pale and drooping lily. Ricardo, like- 
with every thing necessary fur his voyage, and also | wise, put on a Turkish dress, as did also Mahomet, 
gave him a few of the zechins which had lately been and all the Christians at the oar; the clothes cf the 
his own. Having now resolved to return to Nicosia, | Turks who had been slain, affurding an ample supply. 
he took leave of them all; but entreated that before | When they reached the mouth of the harbor, it was 
he set sail, Leonisa would embrace him; which sin- | about eight in the morning, which was so bright and 
gle favor, he said, would suffice to chase from his | serene, that the heavens seemed to smile upon their 
mind the memory of his misfortune. ‘They all asked | joyous arrival. Before they entered the harbor, Ri- 


Leonisa to grant him that indulgence, as she might do 
it without offence to her modesty. She consented ; 
the cadi then asked her to lay her hands upon his 
head, that he might have hopes of the cure of his 
wound; and she satisfied him in that particular also. 
This being done, and having bored and sunk Hassan’s 
vessel, being favored by a fresh breeze from the east, 
which seemed to court the sails, they gladly hoisted 
them, and in a very few hours they lost sight of the 
cadi’s vessel, who, with tears in his eyes, was gazing 
m the direction in which the winds were wafiing 
from him his wife, his treasures, his enjoyment, and 
almost his existence. 

Ricardo and Mehomet pursued their voyage, with 
very different reflections from those of the cadi: they 
resolved not to touch at any place on the way ; so they 
passed within sight of Alexandria, and without slack- 
ening sail, or having occasion to use the oars, they ar- 


| cardo had the artillery of the galliot discharged, con- 
sisting of one piece of cannon and two falconets, which 
were answered from the city by the like number of 
guns. The people on shore were in suspense, await- 
ing the arrival of the gallant-luoking vessel. But 
when they descried the white tarbans of those on 
board, whom they consequently took for Turks, they 
began to suspect some stratagem; the militia of the 
town seized their arms and ran down to tke port, and 
the horsemen spread themselves along the shore; all 
which was very entertaining to those on board the 
galiot; who having entered the harbor, dropped an- 
chor close to the shore; and immediately fixing the 
gang-board, all at once laying up their oars, they step- 
ped ashore one by one, as in procession, and kissed the 
ground again and again, shedding tears of joy ; a clear 
sign to those who stood gazing at them that they were 
Christians,*°who had made themselves masters of a 
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Turkish vessel. In the rear of the procession came 
Halima, with her father and mother and her two cou- 
sins, all in Turkish dresses: and last of all came the 
beautiful Leonisa, in the same splendid attire in which 
the Jew had sold her, having her face, as on that oc- 
sasion, covered with a veil of crimson taffety. She 
walked between Ricardo and Mahomet ; and the eyes 
of the assembled multitude were instantly fixed upon 
them : on stepping ashore, they, like the rest, prostrated 
themselves and kissed their native soil. 

The governor of the city now approached them, as 
he clearly perceived that they were the most import- 
ant persons of the party; but he had no sooner come 
near enough to observe their features, than he re- 
cognised Ricardo, and ran with open arms and with 
symptoms of great pleasure, to embrace him. With 
the governor came Cornelio and his father, and the 
parents and relatives of Leonisa, together with those 
of Ricardo; all of them being persons of the first con- 
sequence in the city. Ricardo embraced the gover- 
nor and returned his gratulations. He then took Cor- 
nelio’s hand, who, having discovered who he was, 
turned pale and almost trembled with fear at feeling 
his grasp. With his other hand at the same time hold- 
ing Leonisa’s, Ricardo said, “I pray you, my friends, 
of your courtesy, that before we enter into the city, 
and into the temple, to render due thanks to God for 
the great mercies he has vouchsafed to us in our mis- 
fortunes, that you listen to a few words which I am 
desirous of addressing to you. 

“ You must well remember, my friends, the misfor- 
tune which happened to me a few months ago, ia the 
garden by the salt mines, together with the loss of 
Leonisa. Neither can you have forgotten how soli- 
citons | was to procure her liberty; since, forgetting 
my own, I offered for her ransom all that I possessed ; 
though, indeed, 1 can presume but little on the merit 
of this apparent generosity, since it was but to ransom 
my dearer self. All that has since happened to us both, 
requires more leisure, a fitter opportunity, and a more 
tranguil mind than I at this moment possess, to relate 
it. Suffice it for the present to say, that after various 
and extraordinary adventures, and after a thousand 
tames despairing of any remedy for our misfortunes, 
heaven, in its infinite mercy, has at length restored us 
to our long-desired country, in happiness and wealth. 
I have risked my life, much more for the sake of Leo- 
nisa’s liberty than for my own; and although to the 
mind of one more grateful, these might be obligations 
of sume importance, yet I desire not that they should 
be so regarded ; I only wish this one to be considered 
80, which I now confer.” 

So saying, he raised his hand, and with all gen- 
tleness and delicacy uncovered the face of Leoniea. 
He then continued—* Here, Cornelio, I deliver to you 





the treasure which you ought to value above all 
valuable things; and you, beauteous Leonisa,—you 
see that I give you to him who has ever borne you in 
remembrance ; this I do indeed wish to be considered 
as an act of generosity, compared with which, to part 
with wealth, life, and honor, is nothing. Receive her, 
too happy youth,—receive her,—and if thou art capa- 
ble of appreciating such a treasure, thou art indeed 
the happiest upon earth. With her I will give thee 
all that falls to my share of the prize which heaven 
has given to us all.” 

Ricardo here ceased ; upon which Leonisa answer- 
ed him in these terms :—* If, Ricardo, you imagine 
that during the time when you were enamoured and 
jealous of me, I granted any favor to Cornelio, you 
may well believe that it did not exceed the bounds of 
decorum, since it was under the guidance of my pa- 
rents, who permitted it because they were desirous of 
obtaining him fur my husband. if you are satisfied 
on that point, you will not, I think, have been less so 
with the experience which you have had of the mo- 
desty and propriety of my deporiment. I will now 
tisk appearing forward, that | may not appear ungrate- 
ful; and so, worthy Ricardo, my choice, which has 
hitherto been reserved, hesitating, and doubiful, de- 
clares itself in your favor. Hence men may learn that 
women are not all ungrateful, since I hereby shew my 
gratitude at least; I am yours, Ricardo, and yours [ 
will be nntil death,—uniess indeed some worthier 
object induce you to deny me your hand.” 

At these words, so unexpected, Ricardo was trans- 
ported with joy. So much was he affected, that he 
could not answer Leonisa otherwise than by falling 
on his knees before her, and taking her hands, which 
he kissed again and again, bathing them in tears of 
tenderness and love. Cornelio wept fur vexation, the 
parents of Leonisa for joy, and the bystanders with 
admiration and sympathy. 

The bishop or archbishop of the city was present, 
and took the betrothed pair, with his benediction and 
licence, to the great church, where, dispensing with 
the usual delay, he united them immediately. The 
rejoicing was general throughout the city, and was 
testified that night by a great number of illuminations, 
and fur many days afier by the games and entertaim- 
ments given by the relatives of Ricardo and Leonira. 
Mahomet and Elalima returned to the bosom of the 
church ; and the latter, finding it impossible for her to 
become the wife of Ricardo, consoled herself by 
espousing Mahomet, who, with the faith of his fathers, 
had resumed his Christian name of Francesco. ‘ Ri- 
cardo’s generosity gave to her parents and her cousins, 
out of his share of the prize, an ample sufficiency for 
their maintenance. [n short, they now were all free, 
happy, and comented. 
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Wuerr Jordan rolls his wild, impetuous stream, 

And shading willows catch the day’s first beam ; 

Where, mountain hid, the fruitful vale once stood, 

And drank with joy the fertilizing flood ; 

High on those hills, which now no verdure yield, 

Once Siddim’s pride, her glory, and her shield, 

Their stately palms aloft their branches threw, 

The rising sun's first kiss at morn to woo— 

To catch at eve the dying sun’s last rays, 

When in the west his lingering beam delays, 

And, brightly gilt, that crest of living green, 

Lent a new tint of softness to the scene. 

There, too, at morn, the shepherd led his fold, 

By sun-lit streams that shone as molten gold, 

And while the tamarisk waved his head above, 

The lute awoke soft strains of hope and love. 

But now, how changed! Is this the happy vale, 

Whose spicy perfume filled the murmuring gale? 

Is this the land where once the happy throng 

Breathed in fall choir to heav'n the heartfelt song ? 

Is this the land where drooped the purple vine, 

And the prest cluster yielded forth its wine? 

Is this the land—these grass-deserted rocks— 

Where watchful shepherds led their wandering flocks? 

Alas, how changed !—no vestige now appears 

Of pomp and splendor in long faded years. 

No grazing herds, no verdant fields are here, 

No grateful fragrance fills her atmosphere. 

No shepherd now beneath the spreading shade, 

Weaves his gay dreams of pleasures—soon to fade : 

Born, like the brilliance of the sunset sky, 

To glow a moment, and as soon to die. 

Yet, why this change ‘—shull this weak voice aspire 

To tell the tale of God's avenging ire ? 

Fears nvt this faltering tongue thy wrath to tell— 

How on our rebel race thy judgments fell ; 

When seraph forms, that tune their harps of love, 

And fill with joy the boundless courts above, 

Pause, as with fear they view thy blighting path, 

When from high heaven descending in thy wrath? 

These lips were mute—were not those judgments 
given, 

To warn the guilty and remind of heaven? 

Then, whilst devotion prompts the awful theme, 

Faith lifis her eye to catch th’ inspiring gleam: 

Led on by thee—enlightened by thy ray, 

Its vastness sinks— iis darkness turns to day. 


Yes! once of yore, were Sodom’s people biest, 
"Till wealth alone engrossed each craving breast ; 
Then luxury came—attendant sure of power, 
And fatal charm of fortune’s happier hour. 





No more her sons—as once when nature reigned, 
Nor sickening crimes the heart’s pure waters stained — 
Loved in the quiet walks of life to stray, 

Where mild contentment smoothes the downy way : 
But led by gain, by wild ambition fired, 

No wealth sufficed—no countless honors tired. 
Crimes hideons sprong—her innocence defiled— 
Corruption foul stalked o’er the scene and smiled ; 
Wide o'er the land the voice of brutal mirth 

And lawless revel filled each guilty hearth, 

And from on high brought down th’ avenging blow 
That laid in dust her pomp and grandeur low. 
Forth his strong arm th’ Almighty Ruler thrust, 
And the proud city dwindled into dust. 

His matchless power let bending forests sing, 

And the bowed heavens proclaim their God and King! 
He spreads the glorious canopy on high, 

He decks with gems the garment of the sky ; 

He says to Judah, “ from thy sleep arise !” 

And from the land its desert stillness flies. 

He bids the deeps from their foundations fly, 

And lo! the channels of the sea are dry. 

He emote the rock when Israel prayed athirst, 

And from its breast the trembling fountain burst. 
He bade the curse on Sudom’s city full, 

And one o’erwhelming ruin swaliow'd all. 

Sing then his power, ye distant nations! sing, 

And bow with awe, submissive to your King! 

Let the glad song re-echo thro’ the lands— 

“ Lo! Israel’s*God a sure foundation stands!” 


’T was morn; the sun had searcely beamed on high, 

Ere the dark folds invest the azure sky. 

Afar low sounds were heard, as, thickly spread, 

The deep’ning clouds came rolling o'er the head. 

Above the vale there hung an awful form, 

Shapeless, like some vast genius of the storm. 

The saddening sun behind it veiled his head, 

Afraid to view his monarch’s blighting tread. 

Now nature pauses—now, from all around, 

Burst the bright lightnings and the earthquake sound. 

Ope the black clouds—the skies asunder rend, 

And wasting flames from heaven's high arch descend. 

Hark ! that wild cry, as cliff from cliff ie riven, 

And dreadful thunders shake the vaulted heav’n. 

Ten thousand eyes their moistened lids upturn, 

Ten thousand hearts with deepest anguish barn. 

Pale, ghastly forms, end quivering limbs are there, 

And shrieks of terror pierce the heated air. 

Fast fall the flames! beneath the valleys shake ! 

The streams are choked—the snow-capt mountains 
quake ; 
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Now yawns the earth—girt with a smoky pall— 
Within her breast proud Sodom’s glories fall. 
Lo! as the groaning city downward bends, 

The frighted wave its highest top ascends ; 

Cast with fierce anger from the valley’s breast, 
It boils with rage, till, sunk at last to rest, 

It’s waters lie enwrapt in sullen gloom— 

A mighty waste—a glorious empire's tomb! 
Thus falls the mighty !—thus her splendor flown, 
No more beneath her rod shall nations groan ; 
Exulting now, they raise the voice of scorn, 

And smile o’er her, degraded and forlorn. 

And is her glory sunk beneath the wave? 

Her pride brought down in mockery to the grave ? 
Shall not the sea her faded pomp restore, 

And give to life her hidden form once more ? 
Shall Arab tents no more adorn her plain, 

Nor shepherds seek her verdant meads again? 
«“Nomore!” Methinks that awful voice I hear, 
Who swears the haughty head to bow with fear. 
Who brings proud empires, heedless of his trust, 
Low at his feet—forsaken—in the dust. 

“To till thy soil no more shall man repair, 

But the wild beast shall make his dwelling there: 
Within thy land the gloomy ow! shall moan 
Thy vanquished beauty, and thy power o’erthrown. 
O’er thy bare fields, as ages still advance, 

Shall the lascivious satyr rudely dance. 

Thy burning glebe no verdure green shall yield, 
Nor tree nor shrub shall deck thy barren field, 
But ever thus, the victim of my rod, 

Let nations learn to quail before their God!” 


Years have rolled by: unchanged the scene remains, 
And all is death and sadness o’er these plains. 
That lake, the same as when the sheeted flame 
Heav’n sent to earth with awful brightness came : 
Black and sulphureous, it’s sepulchral wave 

Bears on it's face the impress of the grave ; 
Whilst o’er its breast thick clouds of vapor stand, 
Like some huge column, linking sky and land, 

At summer’s noon the heedless bird oft tries 

To plume his wings and mingle with the skies ; 
But ere the centre of that lake he gains, 

His bosom racks with deep and rankling pains ; 
From his light limbs their wonted vigor fled, 

He bows to earth his ence aspiring head. 


Poor wavering bark, on passion’s sea 
How madly art thou driven ! 
Unheeding, where thy course may be, 
Without one heart to care fur thee, 
Without one hope from heaven. 
I see in thee the semblance of 
Mine own deserted lot, 





So fell the youth who waved his waxen plumes, 

And soared too near the source which all illumes. 

His molten wings at once forsake his side, 

And down he planges headlong in the tide. 

Such is this spot ;—no hideous monsters sweep 

O’er the calm bosom of it’s glassy deep ; 

No finny tribes awake it's sleeping tide, 

And thro’ its depths with sudden transport glide ; 

No Naiads fair their shining tresses lave, 

In the dark caverns of that briny wave ; 

But lone, and sad, and tenantless, and drear, 

It stands, the breathing image of despair. 

Almighty God! from such a mournful grave, 

From such destruction, my loved country save! 

Let her, from this thy judment, warning take, 

And from her svil each vile corruption shake ; 

May every son who loves her sacred name, 

Nor fears to die to guard her spotless fame, 

Point with disdain to him whose menial soul 

Dares not aspire her vices to control. 

Like the vile wretch who once his country sold, 

And bartered freedom for a despot’s gold, 

May not the land, that Jand which gave him birth, 

Receive the villain in its injured earth, 

But scorned in death, oh let the hated slave, 

With vilest miscreants meet a tearless grave ; 

Whilst patriot hearts unceasingly to thee, 

Breathe forth their prayers, mete incense from the free ; 

Withholding not from this, their land, thy rod, 

Be thou her sun and shield, Immortal God! 

Then shall her clime be blest with ceaseless peace, 

And the glad soil yield forth its sweet increase ; 

Then shall her strength for ever firmly stand, 

As the high hills that gird thy chosen land. 

From where th’ Atlantic rears its foamy crest, 

To the dark rocks that coast the savage west, 

Thro’ this vast land shall the triumphant song, 

Rising aloft, be borne its shores along, 

And freeborn millions shall with joy proclaim 

The wondrous power and glory of thy name, 

Till robed with clouds the mighty angel stands, 

Proclaiming death to earth’s remotest lands ; 

When, like the voice of waters deep and loud, 

Swells the glad strain from heaven’s unnumbered 
crowd, 

Her sons shall join in that bright realm above, 

To praise thy mercies, God of Truth and Love! 


And yet my soul would rise above 
The thought that I'm forgot ; 
And vainly straggling with the wave 
That swells o’er sorrow's sea, 
Whilst hoping for the hand to save, 
Shall fail, and sink, like thee. 
W. H. M. 
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I nave the honor to be one of that class of am- 
phibious animals called sea-soldiers ; that is to say, I 
have the honor to hold a commission in the noble, 
ancient, and most jolly body of the Marines. I am by 
profession, therefore, as well as by nature, a miscella- 
neous individual; and circumstances have more than 
once thrown me into situations where the desire to 
support the credit of the cloth, added to my own stock 
of cheerful impudence, have carried me through, in 
spite of difficulties which would have appalled another 
man. I had the misfortune to be employed on board 
one of the ships of the inner squadron in the Douro 
during the siege of Oporto. I do not say misfortune 
out of any disrespect to the commodore, or to the cap- 
tain under whose command I was immediately placed, 
or to my brother officers, fur a more generous, convi- 
vial set of fellows could not be got together ; but I 
speak of the place, and of the people, and of the few 
opportunities which were afforded me of showing off a 
handsome uniform, and, I must say, rather a well-made 
person, which it inclosed. Besides, | was kept on 
hard duty; and though there were some pretty women 
who appeared on Sunday during the cessations of the 
usval shower of shells from the Miguelite camp, yet 
there were so many competitors for their smiles, that 
I really could not take the trouble of making myself 
as amiable as I otherwise should, and, as I flatter 
myself, I could. Don Pedro, the emperor, who now 
sleeps with his fathers, and whose heart is deposited 
in the cathedral of Oporto, was then without the 
society of his imperial and beautiful wife; and whether 
it was to set a good example to his court, or to prevent 
his mind from dwelling on the absence of his true 
love, he was one of the most active of my rivals, and 
I protest there was not a pretty face in the whole town 
that he had not the pleasure of paying his addresses 
to. The Marquis of Loule, his brother-in-law, also 
separated from that most lovely and most generous 
of Portuguese princesses who now sits nightly at Lis- 
bon, smiling on all the world from her box at the 
French theatre in the Rua dos Condes, was regularly 
employed in the same operations ; and I never took a 
sly peep at a pair of dark and bewitching eyes that I did 
not find the emperor or the marquis also reconnoitering. 
The marquis is one of the handsomest men in Europe, 
but with the most vacant expression possible. He 
wins every heart at first sight, but he loses his con- 
quests as fast as he makes them. Women may be 
caught by glare; and a man of high rank, an Adonis 
in face and person, must tell ; but I'll be hanged if the 
dear creatures are such fools as we think them; and 
the marquis’s wife first, and every other flame of his 
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afier, have dismissed him, on finding that his good 
looks and brains were not measured by the same scale. 
Then there was the Count Villa Flor, and several 
other martial grandees; not to speak of the generals 
and colonels of regiments, and the well-built and well- 
whiskered officers of the British and French Legion, 
and the captains and first lieutenants of our squadron. 
[ run over this list just to show what difficulties I had 
to contend with; and that, if I did not turn the head 
of the whole town, there was a numerous list of ope- 
rative love-makers who shared the market with me. 

About this time, the senior captain of the squadron 
determined to establish a signal station to communi- 
cate with the ships of his Britannic Majesty outside 
the bar; and, no fitting place being found on the Pe- 
droite side of the river, an application was made to 
General San Martha, who commanded for the Miguel- 
ites, for permission to erect a post on the left bank, 
which permission was most liberally granted. A party 
was instanily set to work, and in the course of a few 
days a flag-staff was hoisted; and a large house and 
court-yard given for the accommodation of the officer 
and men who were to work it. As luck would have 
it, I was selected for this service, in company with a 
wild lieutenant of the fleet, and we soon established 
ourselves in a comfortable quarter, having the per- 
mission to rove about among the Miguelite grounds 
where we pleased, and to cross as usual to Oporto, 
when leave of absence was to be procured. 

We had not been long established at this fort, when 
the batteries which the Miguelites had established at 
the mouth of the river began to do their work in good 
earnest, and so effectually to close the bar, that not 
only was the usual supply of provisions cut off, but 
strong fears were entertained that the city would be 
reduced by famine to capitulate. There was an 
abundance of salt fish, or bacalhao, and a superfluity 
of port wine; but even the best fare will tire on repe- 
tition, and you may be assured that salt fish for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, was not very acceptable to 
the officers or the men. Our commodore, with the 
foresight that distinguishes a British officer, had pro- 
vided for the coming difficulty ; and had arranged with 
the Miguelite general for an abundant supply of fresh 
provisions, meat, poultry, and vegetables, for all the 
ships’ crews, on the distinct understanding that no part 
of it was to be passed over to the besieged city. The 
squadron therefore lived in abundance, while the 
garrison was half starved ; and as we passed through 
the streets with our shining red faces and sleek sides, 
puffed out by the good cheer eur commodore had pro- 
vided, we formed a strong contrast to the lean and 
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shrivelled soldiers of glory, who were starving in ho- 
nor of the charter. The private families of the town 
also began to suffer, and the beauty of many of the 
most admired, sensibly to diminish ; salt,fish and port 
wine did not in combination make a healthy chyle: 
and I could observe that the Oporto ladies, more care- 
fully than before, wrapped their long dark cloaks 
about them, to hide the ravages which short commons 
were making in the plnmpness of their persons. 

It was at this moment that I conceived and executed 
the bold plan which forms the subject of this paper, 
and from which all learned communities may be in- 
formed that, for originality of thought and ability in 
the execution, no adveniurer can compare to a jolly 
marine. 

The most beautiful maiden at Oporto was a Spanish 
girl called Carolina. She was the daughter of the 
aleade of Ponte Vedra in Galicia, who had fled some 
time before from the retributive justice of the law, 
which he himself had so long administered ; he had 
died months before the present period, leaving Carolina 
exposed to all the privations of a besieged town, and 
to the temptations of a profligate and military court. I 
never saw a more lovely creature: her eyes were as 
dark as night, and her cheeks glowed with a warmth 
unknown in the cold complexions of the north. Her 
person was faultless; her feet and her hands were 
small: one could span her waist; and she walked with 
that combination of majesty and grace which a Spanish 
woman can alone assume. Poor Carolina was as good 
as she was beautiful; and though the emperor, and 
his hopeful brother-in-law, and all the gay cavaliers 
of the camp, were ready to throw themselves at her 
feei, she behaved with a discretion which won her 
the good opinion of the whole army, not to speak of 
the fleet, where such remarkable virtue could be fully 
estimated. I among the rest of the inflammable mul- 
titade had been struck with the magic charms of the 
angelic Carolina, and devoted every moment of the 
occasional leave of absence which I procured, to pro- 
menading up and down before her window, in the 
hope of catching a glance of her beautiful eyes, and 
of attracting her regard to my own beloved person. I 
was as much in love with her as a marine could be, 
and my hopeless passion became so well known that 
it was a standing joke at the mess-table, and our 
wicked wag of a commodore, who I fancied was a 
little caught himself, never failed to inquire if I had 
taken my usual walk, and met with the same good 
fortune. 

You can easily imagine my delight when I heard 
that a scarcity was making such rapid progress in the 
city, and when I found that even the emperor's table 
was limited to the ordinary rations of bacalhao, black 
bread, and port wine. I will own that my heart 
leaped for joy when I ascertained from an emissary 
employed to watch the house of Carolina that she too 
was experiencing the pangs of want, and that with her 
scanty means she was unable to procure the common 
necessaries for her sustenance. Our ships were abun- 
dently supplied, as I have before informed you; and 
the little signal station which I occupied was the 
abode of plenty. The Miguelites faithfully performed 





their engagement; and day after day the regular sup- 
plies of beef, poultry, vegetables, and fruit came in. 
The commodore of course respected the contract that 
he had entered into; and though the emperor made 
several advances to his favor, and though he was 
openly solicited on his behalf by various officers of the 
staff, he refused to allow a pound of meat to be passed 
into the city. Several of the British residents repre- 
sented their claims in a formal manner for his protec- 
tion ; but he did his duty like a man, and he resolutely 
determined not to break the engagement he had enter- 
ed into with the general of Don Miguel, or compromise 
the safety of his own crews by giving way to his good 
nature. The value of a leg of fowl may therefore be 
estimated ; and it immediately occurred to me that I 
could sofien the obdurate heart of the beautiful Spa- 
niard by secretly conveying to her some portion of the 
stock which was appropriated to our own table. 

I therefore set about purloining a capital gallina ; 
and when I had secured it, in defiance of the jealous 
watch of the steward, I crammed it into my pocket, 
and, asking leave to go on shore, started about the 
close of day to try whether hunger, which breaks 
through stone walls, would open the oak door of the 
charming Carolina. I soon found myself in the well- 
known quarter, and before the house that contained 
my love; and, after reconnoitering for an instant to see 
that the emperor or his staff were not in the way, ran 
up to the first landing, where she lived, and pulled 
the little bell-string which hung at the door. In an 
instant I heard the pretty feet tapping along the pas- 
sage, and the soft voice of Carolina herself exclaiming 
* Quien es?” Who is there? “It is I, a marine officer, 
and a friend of yours,” I replied ; “ I want particularly 
to speak to you.” 

“ Sir,” said Carolina, “I have not the honor of your 
acquaintance.” , 

“Tt is true, senorita; but I come to serve you, and 
my goud intentions will excuse the absence of cere- 
mony.” 

“ Sir, I must wish you a good day: 1 cannot accept 
a service from strangers; | have not asked you for 
any.” ‘ 

“ Stay, beautiful Carolina,” 1 exclaimed ; “ I adore 
you. 
“Sir, I have the honor to wish you good even- 
ing.” 

“ Stay, angelic vision: T am an officer of Marines.” 

“ What have I to do with the Marines?” 

“TI come to devote myself to you.” 

“ Sir—really sir, you carry the joke too far; I must 
dispense with your unseasonable visit. I have again 
the honor to wish you good evening.” 

Carolina was about to close the little slide of the 
door through which this brief conversation was carried 
on, when, growing desperate with veration, I held the 
slide open with one hand, while with the other I 
pulled the fowl from my pocket, and held it dangling 
before her face. Oh! if you had seen her look !—her 
eyes were fixed as Hamlet's when he sees his father’s 
ghost, her mouth opened, and two little rivulets of 
water ran down at each side as when an alderman 
gets the first odor of a well-kept haunch. 
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“ Senorita,” said I, eager to take advantage of the 
favorable impression the vision of the fowl had made 
on my beloved: “This bird is a proof of the warm 
interest which I take in your welfare. I have heard 
that you were suffering from the severe affliction that 
has fallen on this city; and, though [ risk my character 
and the safety of his Britannic Majesty’s fleet by 
bringing into Oporto any part of the provision allotted 
for the crews, I could not resist the impulse of stealing 
this bird, which I now have the honor to lay at your 
feet.” 

The senorita answered not: pride on the one hand, 
and hunger on the other, were struggling. The phy- 
sical want prevailed over the moral feeling. “Senor,” 
said she, * I will accept the fowl, and cannot but feel 
obliged by the interest you have taken in my welfare. 
Good night, senor; it is getting late: I am certain you 
are anxious to return to your ship.” With these words 
she shut the little slide of the door, and I remained in 
the passage, gaping with astonishment, confounded 
with delight, and wondering at the new recipe I had 
invented for making love. I waited for some time, 
hoping that the little wicket would be again opened ; 
but Carolina, | presume, was too much occupied with 
the present I had made her to think of returning to 
bid me a second farewell; and I descended the stair- 
case, charmed beyond expression with the result of my 
stratagem. 

I kept, of course, my recipe for making love a pro- 
found secret ; but J did not venture to put it again into 
operation for two or three days. I made, however, 
the accustomed regular survey of the street in which 
Carolina resided, and watched with much interest for 
the reception given to my rivals. I cannot express 
the delight with which I witnessed them all, one after 
the other, refused admittance to her house. “ She is 
picking the bones of the fow!,” thought I; “that is a 
much better employment than listening to their stupid 
declarations. I must take care to keep my mistress in 
good humor, and to improve the favorable opinion she 
has already formed of me.” I therefore watched my 
opportunity; secured a duck out of the next basket of 
poultry, and hastened on the wings of love to lay my 
treasure at her feet. No sooner did my trembling 
hand pull the bell-cord, and my eager voice announce 
my name, than I heard her gentle step in the passage, 
and soon the little slide of thé door was opened, and I 
felt my heart leap to my mouth as I beheld her beau- 
tifal eye beaming on me with undisguised satisfaction. 
To ensure my welcome, and to save the dear creature 
from the pangs of expectation, I produced the duck, 
swinging it to and fro befure the wicket, as a nurse 
does.a pretty toy that she offers to the longing wishes 
of shé child. Carolina smiled her sweetest smile ; and 

I pushed in the prize, she returned me thanks 
in go endearing a manner that I lost all command of 
, and poured out upon the staircase a volume 


protestations of eternal love which might have- 


served for the whole ship's company. From that hour 
my affilr was done. Carolina could not resist the 
voice of truth, and the tender proofs of esteem which 
Falone had the power to offer. She refused to admit 
me then, but promir2d to consult her aunt on the pro- 





priety of receiving my visits; and that, if the discreet 
matron permitted it, she would be too happy in my 
acquaintanee. I entreated the dear girl not to delay 
my happiness, and I fixed the following Tharsday for 
the formidable interview with the aunt. 

I lay the whole of the next night awake, thinking 
over the present which would be the most acceptable 
to the old lady. I finally resolved to purloin a smalt 
leg of lamb, which I observed hung up in the stew- 
ard’s pantry; and, in order to make room for it in my 
pocket, I cut a great hole in the bottom, so that the 
handle of the leg would hang down, while the thicker 
part prevented it from slipping through. Armed with 
my leg, I asked leave to go to Oporto, and received 
with joy the accustomed friendly nod. I soon landed 
at the arsenal, and mounted the long hill which led 
into the town, holding myself as straight as possible, 
so that the exuberance of my pocket should not be 
perceived. Unfortunately for me, a score of hungry 
dogs, which infest all Portuguese towns, were holding 
a council of war at the quay when I stept on shore ; 
and one of them, getting scent of the end of the leg 
of mutton which hung through the hole in my pocket, 
gave a hint to the rest of the contraband which was 
going on, and I soon had the whole train after me, 
sniffing at my tail, and making snaps at the tempting 
morsel. I would have stooped to pick up a stone, 
which is the only way of frightening a Portuguese 
street dog ; but I was afraid to disarrange the perpen- 
dicular, recollecting that, as I bent down, the end of 
the leg of lamb would be visible. I therefore bore 
the annoyance as well as I could, kicking out behind 
from time to time when my friends were most trouble- 
some. 

Carolina and her aunt were at the window, proba- 
bly expecting my arrival, and enduring the grumbling 
recollections of an ill-digested dinner of bacalhao, in 
the hope of a more wholesome supper being provided 
for them through my care; but when they saw me 
tarn the corner of the street, and at least two dozen 
dogs smelling and sniffing at my skirts, they both burst 
out into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, and roared 
and roared again in a paroxysm of mirth. A crowd 
of dandies were passing at the moment, watching the 
window of Carolina, each hoping to be the favored 
man; but when they heard the sudden burst of mer- 
riment which proceeded from her window, they looked 
round naturally for the cause, and they soon joined in 
the same chorus at my expense, on seeing me parade, 
with all the gravity of a drum-major, at the head of a 
legion of filthy curs. 

To make my situation worse, I dared not enter the 
house of Carolina; her character would be compro- 
mised by a visit in the presence of so many admirers: 
and I had the additional mortification of being obliged 
to pass her door, and to walk a considerable distance 
until I escaped the impertinence of the sneeting pup- 
pies, though I could not shake off the annoyance or 
those that followed at my heels. How gladly would 
I have drawn my sword, and challenged the whole 
party! how cheerfully would I have drawn the leg 
of lamb from my pocket, and stuffed it in the mouth 
of each impertinent dandy! but not only was my own 
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honor at stake, but that of the British fleet, and I 
bore all in the king’s name, and for the credit of the 
service. I have been in many a hot engagement, but 
I never suffered more than I did that day. At length, 
afier doubling through two or three by-streets, I got 
rid of my impudent macaroni, and traced my way back 
again to the house of my beloved. She, with the 
old lady, were watching me from the window; but, 
grown wiser by experience, and probably afraid of 
losing a good supper, they did not laugh again with 
the same violence. I observed, however, the wicked 
smile with which my fair one retired to receive me at 
the door, and the suppressed titter with which the 
maiden aunt pulled her head from the window. 

The cursed dogs followed me up stairs, and it was 
with considerable difficulty I could prevent the most 
insolent from forcing their way with me into the pre- 
sence of my mistress ; but, afier I got in, I heard them 
growling and barking on the stairs. The neighbors 
wondered what the deuce was the matter with the 
curs, or why they had come from their usual haunts 
to that unfrequented quarter. 

The senorita presented me in due form to her aunt. 

“ Allow me,” said she, “to introduce to you, dear 
aunt, this gallant English cavalier, Senor Gallina—I 
beg pardon, Senor Marinero—and permit me to pre- 
sent to you, senor, my respected aunt, Donna Francisca 
Azanares.”” 

I made a low bow, but said nothing, seeing that my 
mistress theught more of the fow] than of me ; such is 
the way of the world, and those who will win women 
must endure to have their pride occasionally mortified. 
The old lady, however, covered me with compliments; 
she was delighted to make my acquaintance; her 
niece had told her what an amiable and gentleman- 
like young man I was. I could observe, while the 
aunt was hard at work overloading me with compli- 
ments, that Carolina was taking a sly peep at the bulk 
of my pockets, and wondering what kind of commodity 
it was that produced so misplaced a swelling on so 
well-formed a young man as I flatter myself no one 
can deny I am; but, just at this moment, the bevy of 
hungry curs at the door set up such a howl in concert 
that my angel was fain to cram her handkerchief into 
her mouth to conceal her laughing, and I thought the 
old dame would go into a fit, so violent was her mer- 
riment. Finding the case going thus hard against me, 
I determined to strike a bold stroke for conquest ; so, 
slipping out_my penknife, I slit up the pocket where 
the treasure lay, and down fell the leg of lamb in all 
its natural beauty on the floor. I thought the aunt 
would have fainted with delight, such an unexpected 
vision of glory dazzled her understanding and her 
sight. The bouquet of the*meat, was, I suppose, con- 
veyed throngh the keyhole to the canine multitude 
that still lined the stairs, and another universal howl 
proclaimed their despair that it was beyond their 
reach. 

I soon took my leave, to the delight of Carolina and 
her aunt. I think I showed considerable tact in so 
doing ; well knowing that a slice off the leg of lamb 
would be more acceptable to both than all the profes- 
sions of admiration which I was prepared to make. I 








ventured on two or three civil things, but I could see 
my beloved's eyes fixed upon the handle of the leg ; 
and it was evident the aunt was carrying on an in- 
ternal debate whether it should be boiled, broiled, 
roasted, or stewed, or served up, according to the 
fashion of the province, with a mass of garlic. The 
dogs were waiting for me in the passage, and they 
eagerly fullowed me as [ went down stairs; even the 
smell of my pocket had its attraction for them, but 
they dropped off one by one when they found the 
reality was gone. One old savory rogue alone per- 
secuied me to the river side ; and though I pelted him 
with stones, and kicked him when I could, he stili 
hung on my rear with his tongue out, licking the 
shreds which dangled from my worn pocket. 

The next day, when I went on board ship to make 
the usual report to the captain, I found that a court 
of inquiry was going on into the disappearance of the 
very leg of lamb which I had feloniously purloined. 
The steward had reported the accident to the purveyor 
of the mess, and he had called a council of war, who 
thought fit to make an official report to the skipper ; 
so that the reader will readily imagine the agony of 
my feelings when I was asked to join the board, and 
to assist in the investigation. Fortunately for me, one 
of the aides-de-camp of the emperor had that morning 
come on board to request of the captain some provision 
for the imperial table, protesting that Don Pedro and 
his staff had nothing better than salt fish for rations ; 
which request the captain was compelled, by a strict 
sense of duty, to refuse ; and everybody set it down as 
certain, the instant the circumstance was brought to 
mind, that it was the aide-de-camp who stole the lamb. 
He had come wrapped up in his cloak, which was a 
circumstance fatal to his character; and it was agreed 
by the whole conclave that the gentleman with the 
gold-laced hat and large cloak had beer the thief. | 
blushed up to the eyes at the consciousness of my 
guilt, and the dishonorable part I was playing in al- 
lowing an innocent person to be wronged for my mis- 
deed ; but I recollected that the young man was one 
of the party who ridiculed me the day before in the 
presence of Carolina, and wounded vanity made me 
disregard the twitchings of conscience. 

In order to avoid suspicion, I lay quiet for a day or 
two, and allowed Carolina and her aunt to feel the 
value of sach an acquaintance as | was, under existing 
circumstances. While engaged with the captain on 
some official duty, the following morning, in his cabin, 
a young officer was introduced who solicited an 
immediate audiénce. The young man ‘appeared 
buried in grief, and every now and then applied a 
handkerchief to his eyes, to wipe off the unbidden 
tears which mocked the sword that hung at his"eide- 
His profound sorrow and genilemanlike appea 
interested the good heart of our excellent captain ;he 
begged him to be seated, and wished to knowgy 
service he could render him. The young man\cOnie” 
with difficulty master his emotion, and the only words 
that were heard from him were, “My avie?—my 
aunt!’ 

“ Pray, sir, be composed :”’ said the captain, a little 
tired of the display. 
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“I will, sir,” replied the young man, giwing a great 
gulp, as if to swallow his misery, and applying his 
handkerchief to wipe off the tears from both his swim- 
ming éyes. “Oh! sir,’ he continued, “ my poor aunt, 
she who reared me from a child, when I was left an 
unprotected orphan, and has placed me in the station 
which I now hold, is at the point of death, and the 
doctors all agree that nothing but caldo di gallina 
(fowl broth) can save her life. You know the state 
which we are in at Oporto, and that not a fow! is to 
be had if one offered a thousand milreas for it; I come 
to you, as a man and a Christian, to beg you will give 
me one single chicken from your larder.” 

“ It is impossible,” said the captain ; “ you know the 
convention we have made with Santa Martha.” 

“I know all that,” resumed the young man; “ but 
you must admit, my dear captain, that the convention 
is directed against the troops of Don Pedro, and the 
inhabitants at large who support him; but surely an 
old woman at the point of death was not contemplated 
by the treaty, and I entreat you to save the life of this 
most deserving and venerable of aunts.” With these 
words the young officer again took out his handker- 
chief, and gave way to a flood of tears that would 
have moved the strictest disciplinarian that ever com- 
manded a ship. 

It was not to be wondered at that the soft heart of 
our benevolent skipper was aflected. He took the 
young man by the hand, and said, “ My dear fellow, I 
ean do nothing for you; I have signed a convention, 
and I cannot break it, were it io save the emperor's 
life: but go you to my steward, and if you can manage 
to extract a fowl from what he has prepared for my 
table, you may do so ; but take care, 1 am not to know 
any thing about it.” 

I fancied the young fellow smiled in the midst of his 
grief at the mention of the emperor ; but he dried up 
his tears in double quick time, and soon made his way 
to the steward’s room, where | suppose he contrived 
to settle his affair to his satisfaction. He called on 
the following day to return his grateful thanks; but 
the captain would not hear a word. I observed, how- 
ever, that he went down to the steward’s cabin, and 
took a hasty leave as he went over the ship's side on 
his return. He scarcely failed to pay us a daily visit, 
and made us all take a strong interest in him and the 
recovery of this favorite gaunt to whom he was so 
devotedly attached. 

This aunt, we found out afierwards, was the em- 
peror; and so reduced was the imperial table for a 
short time, that Don Pedro must have starved, or lived 
on bacalhao, if this stratagemshad not been adopted. 
The young fellow acted his part in a consummate 
manner, and I am told he boasts to this day of the 
fick he played the British, equa¥ron in the Douro. 
ptain, I am told, gaveghima@little of his mind, 
met him fast year near-the Admiralty, dressed 


lying Portuguese !” siffd tWte-alipper. “If [ ever catch 

you on board my ship, I'li give yon a rope’s end, you 

dog!” 

The more you beat one of the class of which this 
v 





So our 


hero was a specimen, the more he likes it. 
Pedroite friend shrugged up his shoulders, and vanisit- 
ed in double quick time, the captain vociferating after 
him, “ How is your aunt, you lubber?” 

Afraid of the consequences in case a discovery 
should take place, I kept quiet for nearly a week 
together, until a little note, written in a cramped hand, 
was brought for me to the signal-station, from which 
I found by the confession of the aunt that Carolina 
was in despair at not seeing me again, and that she 
was very ill from a salt-fish diet. I was conscience- 
stricken at the consequences of my neglect, and deter- 
mined not to lose a moment in carrying provisions to 
my starving beanty; so, ranning to a basket that had 
just been brought in from the Miguelite market to be 
passed on board the commodore, I seized a turkey- 
poult, feathers and all,and thrust it into the same coat 
pocket which had been enlarged to hold the leg of 
lamb. I asked and received leave to go on shore, and 
pushed as fast as four oars could impel me to the usual 
landing-place near the old nunnery. I saw some of 
the idle dogs basking in the sun, but did not heed 
their presence, so filled was I with the idea of my 
Carolina; and, jumping out of the boat, I ran along 
the quay, totally unconscious of the sneers that my 
presence excited. At last, when I got to the open ~ 
rope-walk where the market is usually held, the num- 
ber of my canine assailants became increased; and 
one of them, bolder than the rest, making a sudden 
snap at the head of the young turkey, which hung 
down through the fatal hole in my pocket, dragged its 
Jong neck to view, and exposed my shame to the as- 
sembled multitude. A crowd immediately gathered 
round me, and a score of other dogs began to contest 
the prize with him that held the head of the tarkey in 
his mouth. I was in despair, and drew my sword to 
rid me of the cursed assailants; when, on the instant, 
as if to overwhelm me with disgrace, the captain of 
the ship © which I belonged forced his way through 
the crowd, and, laying his hand on my arm, told me 
to consider myself under arrest. 

The turkey-poult had by this time been torn from 
my pocket by the perseverance o© my tormentors. It 
was pulled from one to the otheron the ground, while 
the hungry citizens endeavored to save its mangled 
remains, and a running fight was kept up between 
them and the dogs, which under other circumstances 
would have been highly amusing. My heart was 
heavy, ond I was incapable of enjoying the most pal- 
pable joke. 1 walked slowly to the quay side, threw 
myself into the first boat that offered, went on board 
my ship, gave up my sword to the senior officer ; was 
placed under a formal arrest, and told to prepare my- 
self for a court of inquiry. I must say that F felt more 
for poor Carolina than I did for myself; and I could 
not help expressing my anxiety on her account to one 
of the brother officers who came in to condole with 


in fine feathers, and swelling with the importance |*me on my situation. The false friend, I was told 
afterwards, profited by the hint; and, instead of com- 
mitting himself as I did, he-hired a little cottage at the 
Miguelite side of the river, under cover of the guns 
of the fleet, where he placed Carolina and her aunt, 
and soon taught them to forget me. The worst of the 
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affair was, that General Santa Martha sent in a formal 
complaint to the consul and the commodore of the 
squadron, and threatened to stop the usual supply of 
provisions for the ships’ use. A long correspondence 
took place on the subject, which may be found now 
in the records of the Foreign Office. I am glad to say, 
for the credit of the service, that the affair was hushed 
up in the end, and the Miguelites consented to give 


FRIENDSHIP, L 


AN ANAC 


the required number of rations. I was made the 
victim of that arrangement, and was glad to retire 
from the service on half-pay, to escape being ignomi- 
niously dismissed by a court-martial. i now live a 
miserable example of the doctrine of expediency. I 
entertain a horror of young turkeys and of d ss, and 
would be gladly informed of some land where neither 
of those odious creatures are to be met with. 





OVE, AND WINE. 


REONTIC. 


Am—Alley Croaker. 


BY RICHARD HAR 


In search of joy, 
A glowing boy 
Through Pleasure’s garden wandered ; 
Compelled to muse 
Which path to choose, 
Temptations were so squandered. 
First, Friendship tried 
The youth to guide, 
His lib’ral soul revealing, 
Of pleasures won, 
Of high deeds done, 
He told by this great feeling— 
Oh! sweetest Friendship, 
Rare yet sacred Friendship! 
First of pleasures, 
First of treasures, 
Heart-created Friendship. 


Sweet Love then strove 
The youth to move ; 
She pointed to her bower, 
All breath and bloom, 
With sweet perfume 
Sent forth from every flower— 
“ Behold,” said she, 
“Prepared for thee 
Yon fragrant bed of roses, 
Approach and share, 
"Tis only there 
Untainted joy reposes.” 
Oh! Love, how happy those 
Who thy solace borrow! 
Deprived of thee, 
This world would be 
A wilderness of sorrow. 


RINGTON, PHILA. 


The boy seemed won, 
When Jove’s bright son, 
With foaming goblet, ’tended, 
“Pause, Youth,” said he, 
“Tn this you see 
Both Love and Friendship blended. 
Once freely quaff’d 
This magie draught, 
Joy gushes o’er the spirit 
In such a sea 
» Of ecstacy, 
As Gods alone inherit.” 
Wine, Wine, mighty Wine! 
Oh! despise it never— 
The spirit lave 
In Bacchus’ wave, 
And joy is thine for ever. 


The boy he plied 
The purple tide, 
And found each drop unsealing 
Within his heart, 
With magic art, 
A font of gen’rous feeling. 
In Bacchus’ bow! 
He found the soul 
Of every dear emotion— 
Then bail him here 
With triple cheer, 
And pledge him in an ocean. 
Wine, Wine, mighty Wine! 
Oh! despise it never— 
The spirit lave 
In Bacchus’ wave, 
And joy is thine for ever. 
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THE DEATH OF 
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(Christopher Marlowe, an "eminent poet of the Elizabethan age, was not only a dramatist, but an actor at several of the 
fashionable theatres. The time and manner of his death are uncertain ; but according to AntonyjW od, it took place pre- 
viously to 1593, and was owing to a wound received from the hand of a servant man, whom he had attacked on suspicion of 


being rivalled by him in the favors of a mistress.] 





DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Christopher Marlowe, 


Thomas Heywood, Dramatists and Acters. 
Middleton, 


Thomas 
Cecilia, A Courtezan, 


Jaeconot, alias Jack-o’-Night, A Tavern Pander. 
Gentlemen, Servants, Orc. 





Scenez I. 


Enter Mantowe and Heywoop. 


Hey. Be sure of it. 

Mar. I am; but not by your light. 

Hey. I speak it not in malice, nor in envy 
Of your good fortune with so bright a beauty ; 
But I have heard such things! 

Mar. Good Master Hey wood, 
1 prithee plague me not with what thou'st heard ; 
I’ve seen, and I do love her—and, for hearing, 
The music of her voice is in my soul, 
And holds a rapturous jubilee 'midst dreams 
That melt the day and night into one bliss. 

Hey. Beware the waking hour! 

Mar. In lovely glory, 
Like all that’s fabled of Olympus’ queen, 
She moves—as if the earth were undulant clouds, 
And all its flowers her subject stars. 

Hey. Proceed. 

Mar. Smile not ; for ‘tis most true: the very air 
With her sweet presence is impregnate richly ; 
As in a mead, that’s fresh with youngest green, 
Some fragrant shrub, some secret herb, exhales 
Ambrosial odors ; or in lonely bower, 

Where one may find the musk-plant, heliotrope, 
Geranium, or grape-hyacinth, confers 

A ruling influence, charming present sense, 
And sure of memory. 

Hey. Come, come, my friend— 
Pygmalion and Prometheus dwell within you— 
You poetize her rarely, and exalt 
Most chaste and goddess-like: be not thus serious! 
If for a passing paramour thou’dst love her, : 
Why 80, it may be well; but never place 
Thy full heart in her hand. 

Mar. I have—tI do— 
And I will lay it bleeding at her feet. 





Reason no more, for I do love this woman: 
To me she’s chaste, whatever thou hast heard. 
Whatever I may hear, know, find, or fancy, 
I must possess her constantly, or die. 
Hey. Nay, if ’t be thus, I'll fret thine ear no more 
With raven voice ; but aid thee all I can. 
Mar. Cecilia !—go, dear friend—good Master Hey- 
wood, 10 
Leave me alone—I see her coming hither. 
Hey. Bliss crown thy wooing; peace of mind its 
end ! 
(Aside.) His knees shake, and his face and hands are 
wet, 
As with a sudden fall of dew—God speed him! 
This is a desperate fancy! (Exit. 


Enter Creciuia. 


Cec. Thoughtful sir, 
How fare you? thou’st been reading much of late 
By the moon's light, I fear me ? 

Mar. Why 80, lady? 

Cec. The reflex of the page is on thy face. 

Mar. But in my heart the spirit of a shrine 
Burns, with immortal radiation crown’'d. 

Cec. Nay, primrose gentleman, think’st me a saint? 

Mar. I feel thy power. 

Cec. I exercise no arts— 
Whence is my influence? 

Mar. From heaven, I think. 
Madam, I love you—ere to-day you've seen it, 
Although my lips ne’er breathed the word before ; 
And seldom as we've met, and briefly spoken, 
There are such spiritual passings to and fro 
*T wixt thee and me—tho’ I alone may suffer—. 
As make me know this love blends with my life; 
Must branch with it, bud, blqssom, put forth fruit, 
Nor end e’en when its last husks strew the grave, 
Whence we together shall ascend to bliss. 

Cec. Continued from this world? 
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Mar. Thy hand—both hands ; 
I kiss them from my soul. 

Cec. Nay, sir—you burn me— 
Let loose my hands. 

Mar. | loose them—half my life has thus gone from 

me— 

That which is left can scarce sustain my heart, 
Now grown too full with the high tide of joy, 
Whose ebb, retiring, fills the caves of sorrow, 
Where syrens sing beneath their dripping hair 
And raise the mirror’d fate. 

Cec. Then, gaze not in it, 
Lest thou should’st see thy passing funeral. 
I would no!—I might chance to see far worse. 

Mar. Thou art too beautiful ever to die! 

I look upon thee, and can ne’er believe it. 

Cee. O, sir—but passion, circumstance and fate 
€an do far worse than kill—they can dig graves, 
And make their future owners dance above them, 
Well knowing how ‘twill end. Why look yeu sad? 
"Tis not your case: you are a man in love— 

At least you say so—and should therefore feel 

A constant sunshine wheresoe’er you tread, 

Nor think of what's beneath. But speak no more ; 
i see a volume gathering in your eye 

Which you would fain have printed in my heart , 
But you were better cast it in the fire. 

Exough you've said, end I enough have listened. 

Mar. | have said naught. 

Cec. You have spoken very plain— 

80, Master Marlowe, please you break we off; 
And, since your mind is now relieved—geod day ! 

Mar. Leave me not thus!—forgive me! 

Cec. For what offence ? 

Mar. The expression of my love. 

Cec. Tut! that’s a trifle. 

Think’st thou I ne’er saw men in love before ? 
Unto the summer of beauty they are as common 
As grasshoppers. 

Mar. And to its winter, lady? 

Cec. There is no winter in my thoughts—adieu! 

[ Exit. 

Mar. She’s gone! How leafless is my life! My 

strength 
Seems melted—my breast vacant—and in my brain 
i hear the sound of a retiring sea. (Exit. 


Scene Il. 
Enter Hevwoop and Mipp.eton. 


Mid. And yet it may end well, after his fit is over. 

Hey. But he is earnest in it. 

Mid. "Tis his way; a little thander clears the at- 
mosphere. At present he is spell-bound, and smould. 
ereth in a hot cloud of passion; but when he once 
makes his way, he will soon again disperse his free 
spirit abroad over the inspired heavens. 

Hey. | fear me she will sow a train of feverish fan- 
cies in his mind that may go near to drive him mad. 

Mid. How so’—he knoweth her for a courtezan, 
and Master Marlowe hath too deep a reading i’ the 
books of nature to nail his‘heart upon a gilded wea- 
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ther-cock. He is only desperate after the fashion of a 
pearl-diver. When he hath enough he will desist. 

Hey. Nay, he persisteth in not knowing her for a 
courtezan—talks of her purity in burning words that 
seem to glow and enhance his love from his convic- 
tions of her virtue ; then suddenly falls into silent ab- 
straction, looking like a man whose eyes are filled with 
visions of paradise. No pains takes she to deceive 
him ; for he supersedes the chance by deceiving him- 
self beyond measure. He either listens not at all- to 
intimation, or insists the contrary. 

Mid. This is his passionate aggravation or self- will : 
he must know it. 

Hey. "Tis my belief; but her beauty blinds him 
with its beams, and drives his exiled reason into dark- 
ness. , 

Mid. Here comes one that could enlighten his per- 
ception, methinks. 

Hey. Who's he? Oh, Jack-o’-night, the tavern-pimp. 


Enter Jacconor. 


Jac. Save ye, my masters; lusty thoughts go with 
ye, and a jovial full cup wait on your steps: so shall 
your blood rise, and honest women pledge ye in their 
dreams! 

Mid. Your weighty-pursed knowledge of women, 
balanced against your light-fingered knowledge of ho- 
nesty, Master Jack-o’-night, would come down to earth, 
methinks, as rapid asa fall from a gallows-tree. 

Jac. Well said, Master Middleton—a merry devil 
and a long-lived one run monkey-wise up your back- 
bone! May your days be as, happy as they're sober, 
and your nights full of applause! May no brawling 
mob pelt you when crowned, nor hoot down your 
plays when your soul’s pinned like a cock-chafer on 
public upinion! May no learned or unlearned calf 
write against your knowledge and wit, and no brother 
paper-stainer pilfer your pages, and then call you a 
general thief! Am I the only rogue and vagabond in 
the world ? 

Mid. 1 faith, not: nay, an’ thou wert, there would 
be no lack of them i’ the next generation. Thou 
might’st be the father of the race, being now the bo- 
dily type of it. 

Jac. That, for your type! [Exit Jacconor, hastily. 

Mid. Look!—said I not so? See whom ‘tis he 

meets ; 
And with a lounging, loose, familiar air, 
Cocking his cap, and setting his hand on's hip, 
Salutes with such free languagé as his action 
And attitude explain! 

Hey. | grieve for Marlowe : 
The more, since ‘tis as certain he must have 
Fall course of passion, as that its object's full 
Of most unworthy elements. 

Mid. Unworthy, 
Indeed, of such a form, if all be base. 
Nature, methinks, doth seldom so belie 
The inward by the outward ; seldom frame 
A cheat so finish’d to ensnare the senses, 
And break our faith in all substantial truth. 

[ Exeunt. 
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Enter Ceciuria, followed by Jacconor. 


Jac. Well, well, Mistress St. Cecil ; the money is all 
well enough—I object nothing to the money. 

Cec. Then, go your ways. 

Jac. My ways are your ways—a murrain on your 
beauties !—has your brain shot forth sky-larks as your 
eyes do sparks? 

Cec. Go!—here is my purse. 

Jac. V'll no more of 't!—I have a mind. to fling back 
what thou’st already given me fur my services. 

Cec. Master Jacconot, | would have no further ser- 
vices from thee. If thou art not yet satisfied, fetch the 
weight and scales, and I will cast my gold into it, and 
my dross besides—so shall I be doubly relieved. 

Jac. I say again, and the devil bear me fierce wit- 
ness! it is not gold I want, but rightful favor ; not sil- 
ver, but sweet civility ; not dross, but due respect to 
my nonpareil value! Beihink thee, Cecil—bethink 
thee of many things! Ay! am not I the true gallant 
of my time? the great glow-worm and Will-o’-the- 
wisp—the life, the furtune, and the favorite of the 
brightest among ye! 

Cec. Go! 

Jac. Go !—a death’s-head crown your pillow! May 
you dream of love, and wake and see that! 

Cec. I had rather see’t than you. 

Jac. What's i’ the wind !—nobleman, or gentleman, 
or a brain-fancy—am not | at hand? Are you mad? 

Cec. I'd gladly believe I have been so. 

Jac. Good. I’m content you see me aright once 
more, and acknowledge yourself wrong: And to me, 
too! Bethink thee, I say, when, last year, after the 
dance at Hampton, thou were enraged against the no- 
ble that slighted thee ; and, flushed with wine, thou 
took’st me by the ear, and mad’st me hand thee into 
thy coach, and get in beside thee, with a drawn sword 
in my hand, and a dripping trencher on my head, sing- 
ing such songs, until— 

Cec. Earth-worms and stone walls! 

Jac. Hey! what of them ? 

Cec. 1 would that as the corporal Past they cover, 
They could, at earnest bidding of the will, 

Entomb in walls of darkness and devour : 
The hated retrospections of the mind. 
Jac. (Aside.) Oho'!—the lamps and saw-dust!— 
Here’s foul play 
And mischief in the market. 
I'll fiad him ont. 

Cec. Self-disgust 
Gnaws at the roots of being, and doth hang 
A heavy sickness on the beams of day, 

Making the atmosphere, which should exalt 

Our contemplations, press as down to earth, 

As though our breath had made it thick with plague. 
Cursed ! accursed be the freaks of natare, 

That mar us from ourselves, and make our acts 

The scorn and loathing of our afier-thoughts— 

The finger mark of Conscience, who, most treacherous, 
Wakes to accuse, hut slumber'd o’er the sin. 


Preaching varlet ! 
[ Exit. 


(Exit. 





Scene III. 


A Room in a Tavern: Martowr, Heywvop, Mip- 
DLETON, and GENTLEMEN. 


A Gent. I do rejoice to find myself among 
The choicest spirits of the age: health, sirs! 
I would commend your fame to future years, 
But that I know ere this ye must be old 
In the conviction, and that ye full oft 
With sure posterity have shaken hauds 
Over the unstable bridge of present time. 
Mar. Not so: we write from the full heart within, 
And leave posterity to find her own. 
Health, sir! may your good deeds crown you in hea- 
ven. 
Mid. "Twere best men left their fame to chance and 
fashion, . 
As birds bequeath their eggs to the sun's hatching, 
Since genius can make no will. 
Mar. Troth, can it! 
But, for the consequences of the deed, 
What fires of blind fatality may catch them! 
Say, you do love a woman—do adore her— 
You may embalm the memory of her worth 
And chronicle her beauty to all time, 
In words whereat great Jove himself might flusk 
And feel Olympus tremble at his thoughts ; 
Yet where is your security? Some clerk 
Wanting a fool’s-cap, or some boy a kite, 
Some housewife fuel, or some sportsman wadding 
To wrap a ball, (which hits the poet's brain 
By merest accident,) seizes your record, 
And to the winds thus scatters all your will, 
Or, rather, your will’s object. Thus, our pride 
Swings like a planet by a single hair 
Obedient to God's breath. More wine! more wine? 
[ preach—and I grow melancholy—wine! 


Enter Drawer, with a Tankard. 


A Gent. (Rising ) We're wending home ward—gen- 
tlemen, good night! 
Mar. Not yet—net yei—the night has scarce be- 
gun— 
Nay, Master Hey wood— Middleton, you'll stay! 
Bright skies to those who go—high thoughts go with 
ye, 
And constant youth ! 
Gent. We thank you, sir—good night! 
[Exveunt GENTLEMEN. 
Hey. Let's follow—'tis near morning. 
Mar. Do not go. 
I'm ill at ease, touching a certain matter - 
I have taken to heart—don’t speak of ’t—and besides, 
I have a sort of horror of my bed. 
Last night a squadron charged me in a dream, 
With Isis and Osiris at the flanks, 
Towering and waving their colossal arms, 
While in the van a fiery chariot rolled, + 
Wherein a woman stood—I knew her well— 
Who seem'd but newly risen from the grave. 
She whirl’d a javelin at me, and methought 
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I woke; when, slowly at the foot o’ the bed 
The mist-like curtains parted, and upon me 
Did learned Faustus look. He shook his head 
With grave reproof, but more of sympathy, 
As though his past humanity came o'er him— 
Then went away with a low, gushing sigh, 
That startled e’en his own cold breast, and seem’d 
As from a marble urn where passion’s ashes 
Their sleepless vigil keep. 
Hey. Pray you, no more. 
Mar. Lived he not greatly! think what was his 
power! 
All knowledge at his beck—the very devil 
His common slave. And, oh! brought he not back, 
Through the thick-million’d catacombs of ages, 
Helen's unsullied loveliness to his arms! 
Mid. Well—liet us have more wine, then! 
Hey. Spirit enough 
Springs from thee, Master Marlowe: what need more? 
Mar. Drawer! lift up thy slamberous poppy-head ! 
Up, man !—where art? 
Hey. 1 hear his steps approach. 


JACCONOT, singing outside. 


Ram up the link, boys: ho, boys !* 
There’s day-light in the sky ! 
While the trenchers strew the floor, 
And the worn-out gray-beards snore, 
Jolly throats continue dry! ' 
Ram up the link, boys, &c. 


Enter Jacconort, with a full tankard. 


Jac. Ever awake and shining, my masters; ard 
here am I, your twin lustre, always ready to herald 
and anoint your pleasures like a true Master of the 
Revels. I ha’ just stepped over the drawer’s body, 
laid nose and heels together on the door-mat asleep, 
and here’s wherewith to continue the glory. 

Mid. We need not your help. 

Hey. We thank you, Jack-o’-night, we would be 
alone. 

Jac. What say you, Master Marlowe? you look as 
grim as a sign-painter’s first sketch on a tavern-bill 
after his ninth tankard. 

Mid. Cease your death-rattle, night-hawk ! 

Mar. That's well said. 

Jac. 1s it! so ’tis, my gallants—a night-bird, like 
yourselves, am I. 

Mar. Beast!—we know you. 

Jac. Your merry health, Master Kit Marlowe! I'll 
bring a loud pair of palms to cheer your soul the next 
time you strut in red paint with a wooden weapon a? 
your thigh. 

Mar. Who sent for you, dorr-hawk ?—go ! 

Jac. Go! aha!—I remember the word—same tone, 
same gesture—or as like as the two profiles of a mon- 

* The inverted iron horns or tubes, a few of which 
still remain on very old lamp-posts and gates were for- 
merly used as extinguishers to the torches, which were 
thrust into them. 


| key, or as two squeaks for one pinch. Go!—not I— 
here's to all your healths! One pull more! There, 
I’ve done—take it, Master Marlowe; and pledge me 
as the true knight of London's rarest beauties! 

Mar. I will! [Dashes the tankard at his head. 

Jac. (Stooping quickly.) A miss, fore-gad !—the wall 
has got it! See, where it trickles down like the long 
robe of some dainty fair one. And look you here— 
and there again, look yon—what make you of the 
picture he hath presented ? 

Mar. O subtle nature! who hath so compounded 
Our senses, playing into each other's wheels, 
That feeling oft acts substitute for sight, 
As sight becomes obedient to the thought— 
How can’st thon place such wonders at the mercy 
Of every wretch that crawls! I feel—I see! 


Jac. (Singing.) 


Ram up the link, boys: ho, boys! 
The blear-eyed morning's here ; 
Let us wander through the streets, 
And kiss whoe’er one meets ; 
St. Cecil is my dear! 
Ram up the link, boys, de. 


Mar. (Drawing.) Lightning come up from hell and 

strangle thee! 
- Mid. and Hey. Nay, Marlowe! Marlowe ! 
[They hold him back. 

Mid. Away, thou bestial villain 

Jac. (Singing.) St. Cecil is my dear! 

Mar. (furiously.) Blast! blast and scatter 
Thy body to ashes! Off! I'll have his ghost! 

[Rushes at Jacconor. They fight. Mar- 
LOWE disarms him ; but Jacconor wrests 
Martowe’s own sword from his hand, and 
stabs him. Manxvowse falls. 

Mid. See! see! 

Mar. Who's down ?—answer me, friends—Is"t [ ?— 
Or in the maze of some delirious trance, 

Some realm unknown, or passion newly born— 
Ne’er felt before—am I transported thus? 
My fingers paddle, too, in blood—is’t mine? 

Jac. Oh, content you, Master Marplot; it’s you that’s 
down, drunk or sober; and that’s your own bleod on 
your fingers, running from a three-inch groove in your 
ribs for the devil’s imps to slide into. Ugh! cry gra- 
mercy! for it's all over with your rhyming! 

Hey. Oh, heartless mischief! 

Mid. Hence, thou rabid cur! 

Mar. What demon in the air with unseen arm 
Hath tarn’d my unchain’d fury against myself! 
Recoiling dragon, thy resistless force 
Scatters thy mortal master in his pride, 

To teach him, with self knowledge, to fear thee. 
Forgetful of all corporal conditions, 
My passion hath destroy’d me! 

Jac. No such matter; it was my doing. You 
shouldn’t ha’ ran at me in that fashion with a real 
sword—lI thought it had been one o’ your sham ones. 

Mid. Away! ‘ 

Hey. See! his face changes—lift him up. 





[They raise and support him. 
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Here—place your hand upon his side, 
Close over mine, and stanch the flowing wound. 

Mar. Bright is the day—the air with glory teems— 
And eagles wanton in the smile of Jove: 

Can these things be, and Marlowe live no more? 
Oh, Heywood ! Heywood ! I had a world of hopes 
About that woman—now in my heart they rise, 
Confused, as one would burn a color’d map. 

I see her form—I feel thy breath, my love ; 

And know thee for a sweet saint come to save me! 
Save !—is it death I feel—it cannot be death ? 

Jac. (Half aside.) Marry, but it can!—or else your 
sword’s a foolish dog that dar’n’t bite his owner. 

Mar. Oh, friends—dear friends—this is a sorry end— 
A most unworthy end! To think—oh, God ! 

To think that I should fall by the hand of one 
Whose office, like his nature, is all baseness, 

Gives death ten thousand stings, and to the grave 

A damning victory ! Fame sinks with life! 

A galling—shameful—ignominious end ! {Sinks down. 
Oh, mighty heart! Oh, full and orbed heart, 

Flee to thy kindred sun, rolling on high! 

Or let the hoary and eternal sea, 

Father of many worthy thoughts and hopes, 

Sweep me away, and swallow body and soul! 

Jac. There’ll be no encore to either, I wot; for 
thou’st led an ill life, Master Marlowe; and so the 
sweet saint thou spok’st ef, will remain my fair game— 
behind the scenes. 

Mar. Liar! slave! sla—Kind Master Heywood, 
You will not see me die thus !—ihus by the hand 
And maddening tongue of such a beast as that! 
Haste if you love me—fetch a leech to help me— 
Here—Middleton—sweet friend—a bandage here— 

I cannot die by such a hand—I will not— 

I say I will not die by that vile hand! 

Go, bring Cecilia te me—bring the leech— 

Close—close this wound—you know I did it myself— 

Bring sweet Cecilia—haste—haste—instantly— 

Bring life and time—bring heaven—oh, I am dying— 

Some water—stay beside me—maddening death, 

By sucha hand! Oh, villain! from the grave 

I constantly will rise to curse! curse! curse thee ! 
[Rises—and falls dead. 

Mid. Terrible end! 

Hey. Oh, God !—he is quite gone! 

Jac. "Twas dreadfal—’twas. 1 stand up for mine 
own nature none the less. What noise was that? 


Enter Ovricrrs. 


Chief Offi. This is our r4an—ha! murder has been 
here! 
You are our prisoner—the gallows waits you. 

Jac. What have I done to be hung up like a pear? 
The hemp’s not sown, nor the ladder-wood grown, that 
shall help fools to finish me! He did it himself! He 
said so with his last words!—there stand his friende 
and brother-players—put them to their Testament if 
he said not he did it himself. 

Ch. Off. Who is it lies here?—methinks that I 

should know him, 
Bat for the fierce distortion of his face! 





Mid. He who erewhile wrote with a brand of fire, 
Now, in his passionate blood, floats tow’rds the grave ! 
The present time is ever ignorant— 

We lack clear vision in our self-love’s maze ; 
But Marlowe in the future will stand great, 
Whom this—the lowest caitiff in the world— 
A nothing, save in grossness, hath destrey’d. 

Jac, “ Caitiff” back again in your throat! and 
“ gross nothing ” to boot—may you have it to live upon 
for a month, and die mad and starving! Would’st 
swear my life away so lightly? Tut! who was heft 
I could always find the soundings of a quart tankard, 
or empty a pasty in half his time, and swear as rare 
oaths between whiles—who was he? I too ha’ writ 
my deeds with the twinkling of a bed post ; and as to 
sword and dagger-play, I’ve got the trick o’ the eye 
and wrist—who was he? What's all his gods, and 
goddesses, and lies ?—the first a'nt worth a word; and 
for the latter, I was always a prince of both! Caitiff? 
and beast! and nothing !—who was he? 

Ch. Offi. You’re ours, for sundry villainies commit- 

ted, 
Sufficient each to bring your vice to an end : 
The law hath got you safely in its grasp. 

Jac. Then let Vice and Me sit crown'd in heaven— 
while Law and Honesty stalk damned through hell f 
Now doI see the thing very plain—treachery—trea- 
chery, my masters! I know the jade that hath betray- 
ed me—I know her. ‘Slud! who cares? She wasa 
fine woman, too—a rare person—and a good spirit 
but there’s an end of all now—she’s turned foolish 
and virtuous, and a tell-tale, and I am to be turned to 
dust through it—long, long before my time ; and these 
princely limbs must go make a dirt-pie—build up a 
mud-hut—or fatten an alderman’s garden! There 
calf-heads—there’s a lemon for your mouths! Heard’st 
ever such a last dying speech and‘tonfession? Write 
it in red ochre on a sheet of Irish, and send it to Mis- 
tress Cecily for a death-winder. 1 know what you've 
got against me—and I know you all deserve just the 
same yourselves—but lead on, my masters! 

[Exeunt Jacconor and Orricrrs. 

Mid. Oh, Marlowe! can’st thou rise with power no 

more ? 
Can greatness die thus ? 

Hey. Miserable night! 


(A shriek outside the house.) 


Mid. That cry!—what may that mean ? 
Hey. I hear no ery! 
Mid. What is’t comes hither, like a gust of wind? 


Ceciia rushes in. 
Cec. Where—where? Oh, then, ‘tis trae—eand he 
is dead ! 
All’s over now—there’s nothing in the world— 
For he who raised my heart up from the dust, 
And show’d me noble lights in mine own soul, 
Has fled my gratitude and growing love— 
I never knew how deep it was till new! 
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Through me, too!—do not curse me'—I was the 
cause— 

Yet do not curse me—No! no! not the cause, 

But that it happen’d so. This the reward 

Of Marlowe's love !—why, why did I delay ? 

Oh, gentlemen, pray forme! ! have been 

Lifted in heavenly air—and suddenly 

The arm that placed me and with strength sustain'd 
me, | 

Is snatch’d up, star-ward: I can neither follow, 





Nor can I touch the gross earth any more! 
Pray for me, gentlemen !—but breathe no blessings— 
Let not a blessing sweeten your dread prayers— 
I wish no blessings—nor conld bear their weight; 
For I am left 1 know not where or how : ; 
But pray for me—my soul is buried here. 
[Sinks down upon the body. 
Mid. “ Cut is the branch that might have grown 
fall straight, 
“ And burned is Apollo's laure) bough !” 


———— 


THE HOME RECALL. 


BY MISS Cc. 


Come to us, come,—we have waited long 
For thy footstep’s echo—thy voices song, 

And we have outwatch’d the stars of night, 
For the welcome ray of thine eyes’ glad light. 


We’ ve wing’d our thoughis o’er the dark blue sea, 
Like messenger doves to commune with thee, 
Thro’ the calm of thy midnight dreams to roam, 
With the music tones of thy distant home. 


They have gone to thee with the morning ray, 
In the sorrowing strains of a plaintive lay, 
And still, as the twilight dew drops fall, 
They breathe in thine ear the home recall. 


Come to us, come,—the leaves look pale, 
Hurried away by Me autumn gale, 


. *, 
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And the how! of the wintry storm is nigh, 
For the summer dirge is sighing by. 


And we mourn, alas! for the stricken bough, 
As it bends in its lonely sorrow now, 

For it tells of the wintry storms to come,— 
To the lonely Ones in thy distant home. 


Come to us, come,—ere the birds are still, 

Or the voice of the stream is hush'd and chill,— 
Ere the Ice God comes on the shrieking wind, 
With his snowy wreaths round the hills to bind. 


Then dark may the frown of tempests be, 
If its angry storms are shared with thee, 
For no frown, or storm, round the hearth shall fall, 





If thy smiles but.answer the home recall. 
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CHAUNT OF THE BACCHANALS. 


—. 


Wine! wine! fill up 

The sparkling cup 
With champaigne hissing to the brim ; 
For wit, and joy, and rapture swim 
In bumpers. The grape’s blood is mine ; 
I'll steep my heart in it till it shine 

With the warm flush, 

The purple blush 


Of wine! 


Wine! wine! the frown 
Of Care we'll drown 
In deep libations to the God 
Who planted first on Nysa’s sod 
The branches of the illustrious vine. 
Bacchus, we worship at thy shrine! 
In Pleasure’s bowers . 
. Swift fly the hours 
Whose wings are wash'd with wine ! 


Wine! wine! the brow 
Is mantling now ; 
The eye is flashing with “ the flow 
Of soul,” the cheek has caught its glow ; 
The lips are breathing words divine, 
While wreaths of song around them twine 
In glorious lays, 
Chaunting the praise 
Of racy wine! 


Wine! wine! fill up 
And quaff the cup 
To lovely woman! Drink again 
To all bold festive souls who drain 
The crystal bowl, and wear the sign 
Of bacchanals. Hurrah! we're there, 
Thou soul of joy! 
Immortal boy! 





God of immortal wine! 
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“Dans les petites boites les bons onguens.” 


LESSON THE FIFTH. 


XXXV. Tne use of perfumes is every way unbe- 
fitting a gentleman. The ladies despise “a sweet- 
scented nice man,” and he must be a poor animal that 
wishes to be distinguished, like the skunk, by his 
smell. A little eau de cologne, sprinkled on a hand- 
kerchief, may be tolerated in a crowded ball room, 
but beware how you exceed. Perfumery is essentially 
a feminine propriety; we have no objection to be led 
by the nose by a pretty girl, although we dislike a huge 
he-monster to meddle with our Slawkenbergian pro- 
montory. The ladies are rapidly declining the use of 
scents, and it is right: a clean skin and a sweet breath 
are more delicious than the aroma of the choicest 
Eastern gum. There are a few ladies who use ani- 
mal perfumes, such as musk, civet, &c™*the secretions 
of foxy, feline, mammalia—such an outrage upon good 
taste can only be excused by the charitable supposition 
that they have strong natural effluvia to conquer, and 
are compelled to wear a ranker and more violent scent. 
Vegetable perfumes are comparatively correct, although 
I should not like any little “ darling of my heart” to 
be “ nosed in the lobby” by the potemcy of her floral 
extracts. But necessity can alone furnish a plea for 
the use of musk. 

XXXVI. Not one man in a hundred can dress a 
salad decently, although every one pretends to the art. 
A good salad mixer must have the poetry of nature in 
his bosom—a keen eye to the beauty and the fitness 
of the materials ; a steady hand and delicate touch; a 
discrimination of the quantities, and a perception of 
apposite effects. These phrases are not mere verbiage 
in salad dressing—an affair of great importance. Some 
author has said that it was as difficult to mix a good 
glass of punch, or dress an eatable salad, as it was to 
write a good epic poem—and he is right. What is 
more disgusting than a bow! full of greasy vegetables, 
with the unincerporated egg and the affronted mustard 
hanging in nasty clots upon the dabby flabby leaves, 
while the sprightly self-willed acid runs trickling over 
the conglomeration, but refuses to mix with his abused 
comates !—perhaps some ignorant, self-conceited par- 
venu is knocking about the non-mixing mass with a 
metal knife and fork! Culinary chemistry cannot 
achieve a higher triumph than a correct salad, in 
which the ingredients kindly coulesce, and the planis 
are covered with a cream-like liquid, possessing every 
possible quality without any preponderating taste. The 
French always keep salad dressing ready mixed, and it 
saves much annoyance at litle impromptu suppers, 
when a good lobster or chicken salad is a serviceable 


and effective dish. 
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XXXVII. A woman, like a horse, who has been 
once down, can never again be depended upon. She 
may wish, like the poor beast, to stand firm, and may, 
perhaps, succeed ; but the effects of the first stumble 
generally render her walk unsteady in the paths of 
life. 

XXXVIII. It is generally consiiered orthodox to 
malt after raw oysters; this may do in the damp cli- 
mate of England, where the porter and stout are al- 
lowed to attain a proper degree of age before they are 
given out for libation; but in our climate, always in 
extremes, it is safer to swallow a litile brandy, for the 
malt liquor here is ever new and thin, and certain to 
ferment. After oysters that have been sufficiently well 
cooked, you may take any thing you please, with im- 
punity—but afier a dozen of our rich, fat, salt delica- 
cies, fresh from the shell, the stomach requires an 
extra stimulation. 

XXXIX. “Good wine,” says Shakspeare, “is a 
good familiar creature, if it be well used,” and the 
abuse of it by the practised drunkard or hydropote 
teetotaller is no proof of its inefficacy. Dr. Hooper, an 
authority of considerable importance, says in his Me- 
dical Dictionary, “The general effects of wines are to 
stimulate the stomach, exhilarate the spirits, warm the 
habit, quicken the circulation, promote perspiration, 
and, in large quantities, to prove intoxicating and 
powerfully sedative. In many disorders, wine is uni- 
versally admitted to be of important service, and espe- 
cially in fevers of the typhus kind, or of a putrid ten- 
dency, in which it is found to raise the pulse, support 
the strength, promote a diaphorésis (excessive perspi- 
ration), and to resist putrefaction—and, in many cases, 
it proves of more immediate advantage than the Peru- 
vian bark. Delirium, which is the consequence of 
excessive irritability, and a defective siate of nervous 
energy, is often entirely removed by the free ase of 
wine. Itis also a well-founded observation that those 
who indulge in the free use-of wine are less subject 
to fevers of the malignant and intermitient kind. In 
the putrid sore throat, in the small pox, when attended 
with great debility, and symptoms of pntridity, and 
gangrenes, and in the plague, wine is io be considered 
as a principal remedy; and in almost al! cases of lan- 
guor, and of great prostration of sirength, wine is ex- 
perienced to be a more grateful and efficacious cordi: 1 
than can be furnished from a whole class of aromr- 
tics.” 

Observe, that the doctur’s meaning of a free use of 
wine, merely amounts to a daily indulgence in a mo 
derate but regular allowance. Large quantities ex 
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aggerate the effects to a dangerous degree. Due 
allowance must also be made for the comparative 
strength of the constitution. Some persons can manage 
a pint of wine per day, with the same ease that an- 
other can dispose of a glass—in short, the vinous ex- 
tract must be taken medicinally. 

Champaigne is the most wholesome of all wines; 
and is serviceable in the cure of hypochondriacal 
and nervous affections. It is generally drank too new, 
and is then a dangerous tipple for gouty people, al- 
though that disease is almost unknown in the province 
where the genuine wine is made. Claret is the next 
best, and is decidedly the safest and lightest wine for 
daily use. Port is occasionally serviceable in disor- 
ders of the alimentary canal, where a gentle tonic is 
required; but the prevalence of gallic acid in all the 
Oporto wines, and the potency of the brandy with 
which they are more or less adulterated, render them 
too astringent for weak stomachs. Burgundy, from its 
powerful aroma, possesses more heating qualities than 
other wines that are stronger in alcohol. It is a sti- 
mulant and sub-astringent tonic, and very grateful in 
disorders where such a medicine is required. Sherry 
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is to be valued for its almost total absence of acidity, 
and may be given to weak and languid patients. 
Madeira is recommended to persons of dyspeptic habits. 
and has been thought useful in cases of gout, (see No. 
XV. Lesson the Second.) The light wines of the 
Rhine and the Moselle are refrigerant and diuretic, 
and of invaluable use in low nervous fevers. They 
contain a large proportion of free acids, and are fre- 
quently drank to diminish obese propensities. 

XL. Many a fine horse has been spoiled by im- 
proper gearing. A good horseman should personally 
attend to the way in which the groom puts the animal 
into his harness, whether for riding or driving. An 
inequality in the length of the traces will gall his 
shoulders ; a horse cannot work well if the shafts are 
too high—he is lifted off his feet. Accustom your eye 
to the correct positions of the belly band, the collar, 
the bearing rein and tugs, and the head strap of the 
bridle, which, if too tight, will cause your horse to 
rear. Make it a practice also to inspect the linchpins, 
wheel-tires, and springs of your vehicle—you may 
prevent a dangerous accident by this simple habit. 


THE PRES. LOVERS 
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A MAIDEN stood beside the moaning sea, 
Her raven tresses o’er her neck were flung, 
And wildest tones of nature’s minstrelsy 
Came forth in silver accents from her tongue ; 
But melancholy was the strain she sung— 


Tho’ bright her eye, yet sadness marked its glow— | 


It looked as when the stormy clouds among 
One silver planet deigns its light to show, 
Making the gloom around a shade of deeper woe. 


Yet youth was hers, and once her days were bright 
And gladness woke her face to smiles of glee— 
She knew not then that desolation’s blight, 
Which now had brought her to the moaning sea, 
Moonlight was on the waters brilliantly— 
It was a night when nature seemed to sleep 
In all her tranquil beauty :—O! that we 
Could know the quiet of the moonlight deep, 
Nor feel those mental storms which wake us but to 
weep. 


But why at midnight’s hour went forth the maid, 
Along the unfrequented shores to stray? 

It was that he on whom her heart was-stayed, 
Had wandered o'er the seas and far away. 
The rose upon his cheek had known decay, 
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And health no longer dwelt upon his brow— 
He sought those milder climes whose treasures lay 
Nearer the sun, to gather from the bough 
Of orange groves and vines his former ruddy glow. 


Her lover's bark was on the moaning sea— 
And therefore did she tread its wind-beat shore, 
Looking abroad, as if her eye could see ° 
His pennon floating in the breeze once more. 
Haply that face she almost could adore, 
May never, never meet her view again— 
Haply that tongue, which fondly used to pour 
Love’s accents on her ear, now greets the main 
With eloquent sounds, which she may hope to hear in 
vain! 


“ Adiew! adieu!” ‘twas thus she sang, “ adieu! 
Beloved too early, and resigned too soon— 

My spirit hails thee o’er the ocean blue, 
Beneath the radiance of the autumn moon. 
Alas! for those sweet days, so blithe and boon, 

When first I knew thee—days too sweet to tell '— 
Hark ! the wind sings the melancholy tune 

Of thy death-dirge, my love !—in louder swell, 

The mournful notes sweep by—I breathe my last 
farewell !” 





A CHAPTER ON LAUGHING, 





A CHAPTER O 
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Iv you were to ask a learned physician to explain 
to you the peculiar sensation termed laughter, it is 
more than likely he would astonish you with an ama- 
zing profundity of erudition, ending in the sage con- 
clusion that he knows nothing mors about the matter 
than that it is a very natural emotion of the senses, 
generally originating with a good joke, and not unfre- 
quently terminating in a fit of indigestion. If he 
happened to be (as there are many) a priggish quack, it 
is not unlikely he would add as a sequel, that it was a 
most injurious and unmannerly indulgence, particularly 
favoring a determination of blood to the head, and 
decidedly calculated to injure the fine nerves of the 
facial organ! If, on the contrary, he should be a good, 
honest follower of Galen, he would not fail to pro- 
nounce it the most fearful enemy to his profession, as 
being altogether incompatible with physic and the 
blues, and, by way of illustration, he Thight go so far 
as to read a chapter of the Pickwick Papers, in order to 
prove the strength of his position. 

Laughter—good, hearty, cheerful-hearted laughter, 
is the echo of a happy spirit, the attribute of a cloud- 
less mind. Life without it were without hope, for it 
is the exuberance of hope. It is an emotion possessed 
by man alone—the happy light that relieves the dark 
picture of life. 

We laugh most, when we are young; the thoughts 
are then free and unfettered; there is nothing to bind 
their fierce impulse, and we sport with the passions 
with the bold daring of ignorance. Smiles and tears, 
it has been observed, follow each other like gloom and 
sunshine ; so the childish note of mirth treads on the 
heels of sorrow. It was but yesterday we noticed a 
little urchin writhing apparently in the agony of an-, 
guish; he had been punished for some trivial delin- 
quency, and his little spirit resented it most gloriously. 
How the young dog roared! His little chest heaved 
up and dewn; and every blue vein en his pure fore- 
head was apparent—bursting with passion. Anon, a 
conciliatory word was addressed to him by the offend- 
ed gouvernante; a smile passed over the boy's face ; 
his little eyes, sparkling through a cloud of tears, were 
thrown upwards ; a short struggle between pride and 
some other powerful feeling ensued; and then there 
burst forth such a peal of laughter, so clear, so full, so 
round, it would have touched the heart of a stoic! 

Our natural passions and emotions become subdued, 
or altogether changed, as we enter the world. The 
laugh of the schoolboy is checked by the frown of the 
master. He is acquiring wisdom, and wisdom (ye 
Gods, how dearly bought!) is incompatible with laugh- 
ter. But still, at times, when loosened from his 
shackles, the pining student will burst forth as in days 


holding both 





gone by; but he has no longer the cue and action fo 
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passion he then had; the cares of the world have 
already mingled themselves in his cup, and his young 
spirit is drooping beneath their influence. The langh- 
ter of boyhood is a merry carol; but the first rich 
blash has already passed away. The boy enters the 
world, full of the gay buoyancy of youth. He looks 
upon those he meets as the playmates of other hours. 
But experience teaches him her lessons; the natural 
feelings of his heart are checked ; he may laugh and 
talk as formerly, but the spell, the dreams that cast 
such a halo round his young days, are dissipated and 
broken. 

There are fifty different classes of laughers. There 
is your smooth-faced politic laugher, your laugher by 
rule. These beings are generally found within the 
precincts of a court, at the heels of some great man, 
to whose conduct they shape their passions as a model. 
Does the great man say a bon mot, it is caught up and 
grinned at in every possible manner till, the powers of 
grimace expended, the great man is pleased to change 
the subject, and strike a different chord. And it is 
not astonishing. Who would refuse to laugh for a 
pension of s thousand a year? Common gratitude 
demands it. 

There is, then, your habitual laugher, men who 
laugh by habit, without rhyme or reason. They are 
generally stout, piggy-faced gentlemen, who eat hearty 
suppers, and patronise free-and-easys. They will meet 
you with a grin on their countenance, which, before 
you have said three sentences, will resolve itself into 
a simper, and terminate finally in a stentorian laugh. 
These men may truly be said to go through life laugh- 
ing; but habit has blunted the finer edges of their 
sympathies, and their mirth is but the unmeaning 
effusion of a weak spirit. These personages generally 
go off in fits of apoplexy, bronght on by excessive 
laughter on a full stomach! 

There is, then, your discontented cynical laugher, 
who makes a mask of mirth to conceal the venom of 
his mind. It is a dead fraud that ought not to be 
pardoned. Speak to one of these men of happiness, 
virtue, &c. he meets you with a sneer, or a bottle-imp 
kind of chuckle; talk to him of any felicitous circum- 
stance, he checks you with a sardonic grin, that freezes 
your best intentions. He is a type of the death’s head 
the Egyptians placed at their feasts to check exube- 
rant gayety. 

There is, then, your fashionable simperer, your 
laugher d-la-mode, your inward digester of small jokes 
and tittle-tattle. He never laughs—it is a vulgar 
habit; the only wonder is, that he eats. People, he 
will tell you, should overcome these vulgar propen- 
sities; they are abominable. A young man of this 
class is generally consumptive, his lungs have no play; 
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he is always weak and narrow-chested ; he vegetates 
till fifty, and then goes off, overcome with a puff of eau 
de rose, or millefleur, he has encountered accidentally 
from the pocket-handkerchief of a cheesemonger's 
wife. 

Last of all, there is your real, good, honest langher ; 
the man who has a heart to feel and sympathize with 
the joys and sorrows of others; who has gone through 
life superior to its follies, and has learnt to gather 
wisdom even from laughter. Such are the men who 
do honor to society, who have learnt to be temperate 
in prosperity, patient in adversity; and, who, having 
gathered experience from years, are content to drink 
the cup of life mingled as it is, to enjoy calmly the 
sweeter portion, and laugh at the bitter. 

There is a strange affinity in our passions. The 





heart will frequentty reply to the saddest intelligence 
by a barst of the most unruly laughter, the effigy of 
mirth. It seems as though the passion, like a rude 
torrent, were too strong to pursue its ordinary course ; 
but, breaking forth from the narrow channel that con- 
fined it, rushed forth in one broad impetuous stream. 
It is the voice of anguish that has chosen a different 
garb, and would cheat the sympathies. But we have 
ourselves been demonstrating the truth of eur last 
proposition ; for we have been writing on laughter till 
we have grown sad. But what says the old song? 


“ To-night we'll merry, merry be, 
To-morrow we'll be sober.” 


So sadness, after all, is but joy deferred. 


AN ORIENTAL RHAPSODY. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN OF THE CELEBRATED POET, HAFIZ. 





Sweer maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck enfold ; 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say : 
Tell them, their Eden cannot show, 
A stream so clear as Rocnsbad, 
A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 


O! when these fair perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms display, 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest, 
As Tartars seize their destin'd prey. 


In vain with love our bosoms glow : 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 
New lustre to those charms impart? 
Can cheeks, whose living roses blow, 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 
Require the borrow’d gloss of art? 


Speak not of fate :—ah! change the theme, 
And talk of odors, talk of wine, 


Tulk of the flowers that round us bloom : 





’Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream ; 
To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 
Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 


Beauty has such resistless power, 
That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 
For her how fatal was the honr, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth so lovely and so coy! 


But ah! sweet maid, my counsel hear: 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) : 
While music charms the ravish'd ear; 
Wiile sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay ; and scorn the frowns of age. 


What cruel answer have I heard! 
And yet, by heaven, I love thee still: 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 
Vet say, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey sip? 


Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Whose accents flow with artless ease, 
Like orient pearls at random strung : 
Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 
But O! far sweeter, if they please 
The nymph for whom these notes are sung, 
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Tae Isthmus of Darien is a well-known neck of 
land joining the two continents of America to each 
other, and separating the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
It was in the situation of this isthmus that Columbus, 
in his latter voyages, ardently expected to find a pas- 
sage leading into the southern seas, and, consequently, 
opening a new and expeditious road to the commerce 
of the East. The great iuroad made on the continents 
of the New World in this quarter, by the waters of the 
Mexican Gulf, favored much this hope of the immortal 
navigator ; and though it terminated in disappintment, 
the very expectation exalts. our idea of his foresight 
and genius; seeing that, as his biographer observes, 
“if he was disappoin finding a strait through the 
Isthmus of Darien; i because nature herself had 
been disappointed, for she appears to have attempted 
to make onegand to*haye attempted it in vain.” The 
Isthmus» iposed ofthe provinces of Panama and 
Veragua, which now belong to the republic of Colom- 
bia. W lies int 
Bay of Pana 









form of 2 crescent, about the great 
On the south, and having the gulf of 
orth. It is three hundred miles long, 
‘about sixty wide, but the narrowest part 
ihe ports of Porto Bello and Panama, where 
distance from sea to sea is scarcely thirty-seven 
miles. Here, the country is composed chiefly of stu- 
pendous mountains which seem to be placed as eter- 
nal barriers between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
which can be distinctly seen at the same time from 
the summits. These mountains forbid the grand de- 
sideratum of a canal, but by going to lat. 12 deg. N., 
the lake Nicaragua, a freshwater sea, one hundred and 
twenty miles long by forty broad, enters that portion of 
the Atlantic ocean called the Caribbean sea—the inlet 
is termed the river St. Juan, and is upwards of sixty 
miles in length. Both river and lake are of sufficient 
depth to be navigable by the largest vessels. Ten 
miles to the north-west, the lake receives the waters 
of lake St. Leon, by a navigable river, and the Leon 
is but thirteen miles from the Pacific, and but five 
from the river Tosta which runs into that ocean. By 
means of these channels, or by a canal, direct from 
Nicaragua, of about thirty miles in length, through a 
low and level country, a communication between the 
Pacific and Atlantic assumes a practicable shape. 

On the world in general, the non-existence. of a 
strait through the isthmus has been attended with 
important consequences, as, had it existed, all those 
attempts to discover a passage to the Eastern Indies 
in other directions, on which the nations of Western 
Europe have expended so much labor, time, and cost, 
would never have been entered into. Darien would 
have been the road to the commerce of Asia, with all 
her rich and spicy isles. 

The narrow neck of land, which was the only bar- 
rier in the way of this great result, at last attracted 
the eye of a daring and enterprising man, who con- 
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ceived that the obstacle in question might be overcome, 
and that the Isthmus of Darien might still be, what 
nature had so nearly made it, the key to the commerce 
of the world. This man was William Paterson. He 
was a Scotsman by birth, and was educated for the 
church; but being of an adventurous disposition, and 
eager to see new countries, he made his profession the 
instrument of indulging this propensity, and spent 
many years in the West Indies, ostensibly with the 
view of converting the natives of the islands to the 
Christian faith. It is supposed, however, that his 
real occupation in these regions was of a very different 
character, and that he actually united himself with 
the Buccaneers who then infested the Spanish Main. 
That the information which induced him ultimately to 
engage in the scheme which we are about to describe, 
was chiefly derived from these roving plunderers, is at 
least certain, though there is no ground but conjecture 
for the assertion that this knowledge was acquired by 
associating with them in lawless rapine. However 
this might be, Paterson, at this period of his life, made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the natural cha- 
racter and capabilities of the Darien Isthmus. He 
satisfied himself that there was a tract of land upon it, 
over which neither the Spaniards, who possessed the 
adjoining territory, nor any other European nation, 
had ever obtained any right, a tribe of natives having 
been always its independent masters. This tract lay 
between Portobello and Carthagena, and, at the mouth 
of the river Darien, abont fifty leagues from each of 
the places mentioned, had an excellent natural harbor, 
capable of receiving the largest fleets, and strongly 
defended, by its position, either from storms or enemies. 
Such was the character of the coast on the Atlantic 


| side, while on the Pacific lay several natural harbors, 


equally capacious and secure. The country between 
the seas at this point was composed of high ground, 
which rendered the climate temperate even in those 
hot latitudes, and the soil was of a rich black mould, 
several feet deep, and producing spontaneously every 
kind of trepical fruit. The ridge, moreover, was so 
adapted for the construction of roads, that beasts of 
burden and even carriages might have travelled easily 
from sea to sea in one day. 

Such were the observations stored up in the mind 
of William Paterson, in his early years, respecting the 
Isthmus of Darien. Gold was likewise perceived by 
him in some parts of the country, and many other cir- 
cumstauces were noted down in his memory,all tending 
to establish the probable success of a settlement in the 
spot. With the two Americas close at hand, pene- 
trable to their very centres by means of their immense 
rivers—with the whole range of the rich West Indian 
islands within almost a day's sail—with the broad 
Pacific on one side, opening upon all the wealth of the 
East, and on the other the Ailantic, incessantly tra. 


versed by the fleets of the Old World—certainly, as 
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an able author observes, “ Darien seemed to be pointed 
out, by the finger of nature, aa a common centre to 
connect together the trade and intercourse of the uni- 
verse.”’ 

Though it is probable that the project for establish- 
ing a colony with these magnificent views was carly 
matured in the mind of Paterson, yet his obscurity 
and want of means and friends deferred for a time its 
promulgation to the world. His mind, however, was 
not so entirely absorbed in his favourite scheme, that 
he could not direct it to other enterprises. About the 
year 1694, we find him in London, actively employed 
in modelling a plan for the establishment of the Bank 
of England; and to him this great institution, now the 
most important of the kind in the world, chiefly owes 
its successful origin. For some time he was a director 
of the bank, and received the consideration to which 
his merits entitled him. But those who had made 
use of his abilities in the time of need, afterwards ne- 
glected him, and the friendless Scot was intrigued out 
of the post, and even the honors he had earned. 

Afier receiving discouraging answers from the few 
persons in London to whom he communicated his 
scheme for colonizing Darien, Paterson went over to 
the European Continent, and offered his project to the 
Dutch, the Hamburghers, and the Elector of Branden- 
burg. The two former heard him with cold indiffe- 
rence, and the elector, after bestowing some counte- 
nance upon him, ultimately withdrew ‘it, in conse- 
quence of false reports and some court enemies. 

On his return to London, Paterson became acquaint- 
ed with the celebrated Fletcher of Saltoun, who fell 
eagerly into the scheme for a settlement at Darien. 
Fletcher believed that he saw in it the means of raising 
Scotland to the rank of a high commercial nation; 
and, accordingly, he carried the projector down to that 
country, having prevailed upon him to give the Scotch 
the advantage of the offer. Having recently obtained 
a settlement of the religious questions which for a 
century had absorbed the national energies, the people 
of Scotland were now disposed to turn their attention 
to commerce, in which almost every other nation of 
Europe was their superior. The Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, then Minister for Scotland, and Lord Stair and 
Mr. Johnston, secretaries of state, warmly patronised 
the scheme, and, in June, 1695, procured a statute from 
parliament, and afterwards a charter from the crown 
in terms of that statute, for creating “ A trading Com- 
pany to Africa and the New World, with power to 
plant colonies and build forts, with consent of the inha- 
bitants, in any places not possessed by other European 
nations.” 

Here was the first great step gained, and Paterson 
immediately threw his project boldly upon the public, 
opening at the same time subscriptions for a company. 
“The phrenzy,” says Sir John Dalrymple, “of the 
Scotch nation to sign the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, never exceeded the rapidity with which ‘they 
ran to subscribe to the Darien Company. The nobility, 
the gentry, the merchants, the people, the royal burghs 
without the exception of one, and most of the other 
public bodies, subscribed. Young women threw their 
little fortunes into the stock ; widows sold their join- 





tures to get the command of money for the same pur- 
pose. Almost in an instant £400,000 were subscribed 
in Scotland, although it is now known that there was 
not at that time above £800,000 of cash in the king- 
dom.” Nor was the success of the subscriptions con- 
fined to Scotland. In nine days £300,000 were sub- 
scribed in England ; and the Dutch and Hamburghers, 
who had contemned the scheme when proposed by an 
unknown individual, contributed now £200,000. The 
conduct of Paterson in the midst of this success was 
noble and honorable. In the original articles of the 
company it had been stipulated that he should be 
rewarded with two per cent. on the stock, and three 
per cent. on the profits. On seeing the vastness of the 
sums subscribed, however, he came forward, and gave 
a discharge of his claims to the company. 

In the December of the same year, these flattering 
prospects were clouded by the first of reverses 
which rendered this ne err eventually one 






of the heaviest calamities ever befell a nation. 
The East India company, a at the sudden rise 
of what seemed likely to prove a formidable rival, 
assembled their numerous @iends, antjentered upon 
active measures to sup the new company. An 
address against it was sent up to King Willigm from 
the English House of Commons, which wrdtght so, 
strongly upon the monarch, that he ly withdrew 

at once bis favor from the company to 
so lately granted a charter, but became 
enemy. He dismissed the Scottish ministers who 
(to use his own words) advised him so il, and directed 
his resident at Hamburgh to memorialize the»mer- 
chants of that city, to the effect that he disowned the 
Darien Company, and warned them against it. The 
senate of the city answered the king spiritedly, “ that 
they were free to trade with whom they pleased, and 
marvelled especially that he should endeavor to pre- 
vent their intercourse with a body of his own subjects, 
to which, by a solemn act, he had so lately given large 
privileges.” But the king’s influence in the end pre- 
vailed, and Hamburgh withdrew her subscriptions. 
The Dutch and English subscribers did the same, and 
the Scots were left to pursue their objectalone. This 
they did vigorously; they built six ships on the Con- 
tinent, and engaged as colonists twelve hundred men, 
many of them members of the best families of Scot- 
land. The parliament of the nation, besides, continued 
to support the scheme. 

On the 26th of July, 1698, the colonists set sail 
from the harbor of Leith, bearing with them the 
prayers, the hopes, and, alas! great part of the wealth 

Scotland. Strong in body, and hardy in habits, 
the crews of the Darien ships accomplished their voy- 
age in two months, with the loss of only fifteen men. 
Anxious that their character and purposes should not 
be misunderstood, they purchased from the natives, 
immediately on landing, the tract of country which 
their leader had fixed upon, and sent messages of 
amity to every Spanish governor in the neighboring 
countries. Their buildings were then commenced, 
and to the station they gave the name of New St. An- 
drew, while the beloved name of Caledonia was as- 
signed to the country itself Defences were also 
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erected, and mounted with fifty pieces of cannon. The | after a terrible slaughter. But on his return to New 


first public act of the colony was glso issued, and it 
was one worthy of the liberal mind of the projector, 
Paterson. It was a declaration of freedom of trade 
and religion to all nations. 

The colony thus located fell rapidly into decay. 
Trusting to the support of the British settlements in 
the Mexican Gulf, the Scots had brought out an in- 
sufficient stock of provisions with them ; and on mak- 
ing application, they found that orders had been sent 
from England to the governors of the West Indian 
and American colonies, to hold no correspondence, 
much less to give any assistance to the colonists of 
Darien. Those who extenuate King William's con- 
duct in issuing these crue) orders, say that Spain had 
protested against the colony, on the ground that the 
land belonged to the Spanish monarch. True it is, 
that such a protest was made, but the date of the orders 
is prior to that of the protest. Indeed, it is probable 
that the orders, by showing King William's disfavor, 
were the cause of the Spanish claim being made. The 
truth is, that William's whole reign evinced, if not a 
dislike to Scotland, at léast a disposition to regard it as 
a paltry, and io him inimical, appendage of England. 
The alarm of the English and Dutch India Companies, 
loudly expressed and unweariedly acted upon, was 
the real cause of the king's conduct, if worse motives 


“whad not their influence. 


The natives, during the eight months that the first 


~ Darien colony existed, were more kind to the settlers 


than their civilized brethren and countrymen. The 
poor Indians hunted and fished for the new-comers, 
and gave every assistance in their power. But at the 
end of the time mentioned, having received no news 
from Scotland, every one of the colonists, almost, had 
either died or quitted the settlement. 

Meanwhile, the Scottish nation, ignorant of the 
state of matters abroad, though aware of the Spanish 
protest, sent out another band of thirteen hundred men 
to the assistance of the settlement. ‘The second expe- 
dition had a most unfortunate passage; one ship was 
lost, and great numbers of the men died on shipboard 
in the other vessels. The survivors arrived one after 
another in a straggling manner, and, instead of finding 
comfort and plenty, were shocked to behold a miserable, 
famished remnant of their predecessors at Darien. 
The fear of the Spaniards was now added to their 
other distresses; and the arrival, three mibnths after 
the landing of the second band of settlers, of Captain 
Campbell with a shipful of men from his own estate in 
the Highlands, confirmed these boding anticipations. 
He brought intelligence to New St. Andrew thapa 
Spanish force of fifieen hundred men lay encamped at 
a place called Subucantee, waiting for the arrival of 
eleven ships of war, in order to attack and destroy the 
new colony. The Scots had still enough of* spirit 
remaining, amid their disasters, to attempt a vigorous 
plan of resistance. Captain Campbell, with a force 
of only two hundred men, marched upon Subucantee, 
stormed the enemy’s camp by night, and scattered them 





St. Andrew, the gallant Highlander found the Spanish 
ships before the harbor, and their troops landed. He 
threw his small force into the place, and made a brave 
defence for the space of six weeks. At the end of this 
time the colonists were obliged to capitulate. The 
conditions, however, were most favorable; they ob- 
tained not only the common honors of war, but secu- 
rity also for the property of the company. Captain 
Campbell, whose exclusion at his own desire from the 
capitulation was the chief cause of these favorable 
terms, contrived to escape from his enemies, and re- 
turned in safety to Scotland, where the home company 
paid him the honors he so well merited. 

The Spaniards, enemies as they were, seem to have 
felt pity for the wretched remnant of the colony of 
Darien. They assisted the setilers to embark in the 
ships that were left, and behaved generously to them 
in every respect. Indeed, every nation in Europe 
seems to have felt shame for the cruel desertion and 
persecution of the poor colonists. The leaky state of 
the ships forced them to touch at several places on 
their return home; by foreigners they were kindly 
used, and at English stations barbarously: one of the 
ships was even seized and detained by an English 
governor. Of all the men who embarked in this 
great undertaking, about thirty only saw their native 
land again. Paterson was seized with fever on his 
return, and fer a time was deprived of reason by the 
unhappy issue of his scheme. He recovered, however, 
the use of his faculties, and showed that the spirit 
of enterprise in his breast was undying, by the memo- 
rials which he presented to the king and the govern- 
ment for the renewal of his stupendous project upon a 
wider and more stable basis. His representations 
were never attended to. 

How deeply Scotland felt this great blow, may be 
conceived from the amount of her capital, and ihe 
number of her sons, destroyed by its failure. In one 
or other of these respects, almost every family partici- 
pated more or less in the calamity. Added to the 
recollection of the Glencoe Massacre, the Darien Ex- 
pedition excited a deep feeling of resentment in the 
breasts of the Scottish people against both the English 
and their sovereign, which two succeeding ages did 
not see entirely obliterated. It may safely be assumed, 
that, if the cause of the Stuarts had afterwards any 
favor among the Lowland Scotch, it was owing al- 
most solely to the memory of these two atrocious trans- 
actions. Nevertheless, good may be said to have 
flowed from the calamity, for it was probably in con- 
sequence of the cruel selfishness of the English on the 
occasion of the expedition to Darien, that the Scotch 
in 1703 assumed so determined an attitude of hostile 
threat against England, and wrung from her fears that 
equality of commercial rights, which could never have 
been obtained from her justice, and which, perfected 
now by the Union, was the basis of all the prosperity 
enjoyed by Scotland. Cc. 
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A NEW MEDICINE. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WILD SPORTS IN THE WEST.’ 


If I had a thousand sons, the first human principle I would teach them, should be—te forswear thin potations, and addict 


themselves to sack.—Shakspeare. 


Au! God be with you, old Trinity. Green is your 
memory, and fondly do I recall the merry days and 
jovial nights } passed within your honored. precincts. 
You were then a séat of learning fit for a prince, and 
take you all in all, a pattern for colleges at large. In 
many a stiff hurling match and heavy drink have I 
shared with as true Corinthians, as ever slept upon the 
guard-bed of watch-house, or tossed a bailiff in a 
blanket. Companions of my youth—where are they 
now? Stretched beneath the sward of some half-for- 
gotten field, or gone to their account by the certain, 
though less sudden maladies, to which the flesh is 
heir. 

My father was a true Milesian. He had a long pedi- 
gree and a light purse, for hounds and horses were 
“the spoil” of him. He lived as a gentleman should 
live; and died after a grand-jury dinner, drinking Ba- 
ron Botherem to a stand still, although the worthy 
justice could carry off his fourth botile, and sentence a 
malefactor next morning, as steadily as a Christian 
judge should do. 

Two sons blessed my father’s bed, of whom the 
younger was my unworthy self. We were both des 
tined fur professions, and Father Prendergast was our 
preceptor. Tom, as my brother was named, progress- 
ed marvellously in learning; while I, alas! was but 
a sorry disciple, alihough the honest churchman fol. 
lowed Svlomon’s directions to the letter, and what- 
ever timber might be wanting at Ki!llbrannagher, upon 
my conscience there was no scarcity of birch. Not- 
withstanding unfavorable reports, my father fancied | 
had talents, and it was his pleasure to destine me for 
the bar. The bar, Michael Prendergast opined | 
would in good time reach, and that, too, by a less 
expensive road ihan the one proposed by my sire— 
concluding his observations with, “ Never mind; push 
him, the devil, into college any how. Bigger boobies 
have cut a figure there before now.” 

Well! the point was carried; Tom and I entered 
the university, and we were consigned to the care of 
Doctor Blundell, as dry a professor as ever produced a 
thesis. Our Gamaliel was a short, stout, bullet-headed 
dwarf, his face so fat, and cheeks so flaccid, that en 
profile, no nose was visible, and it was necessary fur 
him to give, at least, “a quarter front,” before the 
organ of smell could be discovered. His figure was 
in good keeping ; the body resembled a porier-butt on 
a reduced scale, and was mounted on two thick props, 
whose extreme curvature obtained for the professor 
the sobriquet of “ parenthesis.” Such was the learned 
Theban, to whom the hopes of the O’Briens were in- 
trusted. 





Tom from the very start, promised to bo a genius 
of the first order, while my career, I lament to say, 
was rather bustling than brilliant. Indeed, Dr. Blun- 
dell declared we were, in every respect, opposite as 
the Antipodes. I never could comprehend the beauty 
of a “ sorites ;” mathematics were altogether beyond 
my reach ; astronomy, in my opinion, only fitted for a 
fortune-teller; while as to mechanic powers, the only 
one I ever meddled with was the screw, or an occa- 
sional exercise of the lever on the person of a dun or 
watchman. 

Indeed, the honest professor's estimate of character 
was correct, for no brothers were ever more dissimilar ; 
Tom would lose his rest to prove that crab-apples did 
not grow upon a cherry-tree, and fret himself into a 
fever, to discover the parallax of a star. No wonder 
he was a first-class premium-man, and bore college 
“honors thick upon him.” Yet there were people in 
the world who considered him little better than a foul— 
fogetting, that to be a philosopher a man must be 
dirty and eccentric. Certainly Tom had been fre- 
quently encountered in the streets with a consequen- 
tial garment missing; and he puzzled a country post- 
master, by requiring letters after forgetting his own 
name. As to his meals, they were at times totally 
forgotten; and in his annual migrations to and from 
the university, he was usually consigned to the cus- 
tody of a fellow-traveller, or handed with a half crown 
to the guard, and a request that he should be deliver- 
ed as addressed. 

It was fortunate that Tom's virtues and acquire- 
ments acted as a set-off against my delinquency. Yet 
my career was not unnoticed, and I contrived to ob- 
tain the marked attention of my superiors. More than 
once I was admitted to a conference with the board, 
and on acgount, I suppose, of the insalubrity of the 
city, waa reeommended by those worthy personages 
country air for a term of six months; and that too so 
pressingly, that no demurrer on my part would be list- 
ened to. 

Three years passed over, when one evening, return- 

from a tavern dinner, a row was kicked up at the 
gate, and a desperate assault and battery ensued. A 
stupid citizen knocked his head against a blackthorn 
stick, and the accident was so awkward as to occasion 
a fracture of the vcciput, and give the coroner the 
trouble of empanneliing a jury, to inquire into the 
cause of the same. The affair occasioned a sensation, 
and a score of us unfortunates were summoned before 
the board. As the defunct was unhappily a common- 
councilman, the authorities were loud in their denun- 
ciations. ‘The newspapers called us Mohawks and 
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murderers ; some said we should be hanged, while 
others more mercifully declared that the punishmeni 
should be mitigated to transportation. In this dilem- 
ma, Dr. Blundell, when transmitting the quarter note, 
apprised my father of the occurrence, * assured him 
that all hope of my ever duing good was desperate, and 
to evade the gallqws, which he proved to a demonstra- 
tion must be my end, he recommended that I should 
be permitted to fullow my own bent, and enter the 
cut-throat profession, for which it was @ sequitur that 
nature had intended me.” Next post a letter from my 
father was received. He “ concurred with the learn- 
ed professor; affectionately infurmed me that I was at 
liberty to go to the devil as I pleased, sent me some 
money, and intimated that he had applied for a com- 
mission in the militia.” This was as it should be; 
his application was successful, and in a few days, | 
was one of the fraternity of the sword, and duly ga- 
zetied to the ——— regiment. 

The corps I was atiached to, was at that time en- 
camped at Leighlinstown, four or five miles from the 
capital ; and, as in duty bound, ! set out next morning 
to visit my commanding officer in proper form. 

My father had an old acquaintance in the corps, to 
whose protection I was, by the letier, regularly com- 
mitted. Of course it was to him that | applied for an 
introduction to Colonel Mahony. 1 was graciously re- 
ceived by my patron, presented in due form to the 
commander, and until I could obtain accommodations, 
hospitably invited, pro tem., to take up my quarters in 
a corner of the hovel, which Peter Fogarty—as my 
patron was called—had constructed for his abiding- 

«place while remaining in the field. 

© Peter was a singular personage, a strange, shrewd 
sort of oddity, and, in his own way, an excellent fel- 
low. He had been bred an apothecary, married a 
woman who ren away, failed in business, found favor 
in the colonel’s sight, and, through his interest, when 
the militia was embodied, obiained the surgeoncy of 
the regiment to which I had just heen gazetted. 
“Peter Fogarty’s outward man was not remarkably 
atirattive. He was short and corpulent, with a bull- 
neck and square shoulders, a small and twinkling gray 
eye, and nose snubbed and efflorescent, as the nose of 
aman delighting in whiskey punck should be. Peter 
was fond of a race or cock-fight, would go twenty 
miles to be present ai a duel, loved a rubber.of whist 
dearly, but eribbage was his delight: cribbage*was the 
road to his affections, and I soon discovered it. 

I mentioned that my regiment was under canvass 
when I joined, and formed a part of some six or sever 


Peter's habitation was a wooden hut; one end, 
screened from vulgar gaze by an old blanket, formed 
his dormitory, while the other corner was curtained 
off for me. The centre was used fur all the purposes 
of the body politic. There our déjeuné was laid; 
there, if a sick officer applied, the prescription was 
written; there, when dinner ended and we left the 
mess-tent, on a small deal table the cribbage-board 
was found—and better still, an abundant supply of 
the materiel for fabricating that pleasant beverage, 
which Peter averred to be both safe and wholesome, 
to wit—whiskey punch—was duly paraded for our 
refreshment. 

As the world seiiiias Fogarty should have been 
a happy man. His means*were equal to his efpendi- 
tore, his wife had rurfaway, and his professional cares 
were trifling. “The villains,” as he termed his 
“charge of fvot,” were healthy; their principal in- 
firmity being corns; a disease to which they were 
obnoxious, from a majority of the corps, prior to their 
enlistment, having censidered shoes a superflnity. 
Yet Peter had his own troubles; for below, as school- 
men declare, there is no happiness without alloy. 
Woman, that source of evil, was his bane: and, as in 
the fulness of his heart he would acknowledge after 
his sixth taumbler—* but for Mrs. Mahony, he would 
be as happy as the day was long.” 

Mrs. Mahony had been for many years a wife, but, 
unhappily, as get had never been made a mother. 
The colonel was anxious for an heir. Hopes were 
frequently excited, and they were as ofien deferred, 
until the heart was sick. Yet why should Mrs. Ma- 
hony despond? her grandmother had a son at fifiy- 
two; she was but forty-seven, and why should she 
despair ? 

All this, however, was ruinous to the peace of Dr. 
Fogarty. The least alarm ia the day, the slightest 
movement after night, agitated his interesting patient. 
Ether had ofien failed; and even a teaspoonful of 
brandy at times would hardly prove a sedative. These 
unfertunate attacks generally took place at an advanced 
period of the evening, and of course Peter was re- 
quired. Then the ill-starred practitioner was inva- 
riably at whist or cribbage—the colonel's bat-man, a 
foster-brother of the lady, would be despatched to our 
wooden habitation, and, with nine scured, and the odd 
trick actually in his hand, the unhappy doctor has 
been obliged to abandon his own fortunes, for the des- 
perate chance of endeavoring to continue the ancient 
lineage of the Mahonys. 

Had success crowned his efforts, Peter was not the 


thousand men, who, pending the explosiun of “ninety men torepine. In the triumph of his art, his toils and 


eight,” were encamped in the vicinity of the met 
polis. The officers were generally provided with 
tents, but some of them had erected temporary habi- 
tations, and among the number were Culonel Mahony 
and his medical adviser. Indeed it was absolutely 
necessary that Peter's domicile should be contiguous 
to the commander's. From conjugal regard the lady 
had accompanied the colonel to the field, although 
her health was but indifferent; and the extreme de” 
licacy of her constitution rendered the frequent attend- 
ance of Dr. Fogarty indispensable. 


labors would have found their reward. But, alas! 
matters daily became more wnpromising; and, like 
the wolfcry, Mrs. Mahony’s ceased to interest or 
alarm. Peter Fogarty, though a good Catholic, was 
nearly driven to desperation—and before he cut his 
first honor, he usually prayed from the bottom of his 
soul for Mrs. Mahony’s repose temporal and eternal, 
hand the sooner her beatitude was completed, he as a 
Christian man opined would be all the better. 

It was for the season a dark and blusterous night. 





More than one tent-pole had given way—pegs and 
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cords were tried and found wanting, and in the joy of 
his heart my host congratulated himself and me on the 
stability of vur wooden dwelling. The last bateh of 
whiskey was inimitable; and so said the doctor, after 
submitting the liquor to a fair test of six tumblers. 
The cards were decidedly in his favor—fortune smiled 
upon him at every cut—and since the night his wife 
had bolted, he never had been so happy. It was just 
ten—the deal wes mine—but Peter's cards were beau- 
tiful. Suddenly a hurried foot approached the door. 
Peter remarked it. “ft's the lobsters after all—i 
knew the devil would not fail me.” Knock—knock— 
“Come in.” It was not lobsters, but Murty 
Carrigan, the colonel’s bat-man. The doctor looked 
dark @s Erebus,—the batman as if he had been run- 
ning for his life. The former coughed to conceal his 
vexation. “Ha, ha—hum ;—any thing wrong?” 

“ Wrong! You may say that—the mistress is dying,” 
responded Murty. 

“Dying? What the devil would make her die ?” 
said the doctor. 

“ Sorra one o’ me knows,” returned the bat-man. 

Now Murty Currigan being deaf, save when Peter 
Fogarty elevated his voice to an extraordinary pitch, 
his remarks touching the diagnostics of his mistress's 
disease, were lost upon the bothered* bat-man. 

“ What's the matter with her now?” 

“It's a kind of pain about her heart.” 

“Pish!” said the doctor testily, “That's a Con- 
naught symptom for a sprained ankle. Any thing 
else ?” 

“ Her head's dizzy; and she’s at times astray,” re- 
plied the lady’s foster-brother. 

“Hamph! so should mine be after a pint of bran- 
dy.” 

“ She's as wake as a cat”—quoth the envoy. “She 
can’t move without help.” 

“Seldom people can when they're regularly smo- 
thered”—said the leech. 

“She has a sort of a twisting in her stomach,” add- 
ed the fosterer. 

The doctor's patience gave way. “ Arrah, bada- 
hust, ye ommadawn!t Would you give her as many 
ailments as would kill a priest! Off with ye, Murty. 
Tell them to keep her quiet, and come back in half 
an hour, and tell me how she is.” The bat-man 
vanished. “She'll be fast asleep then, and we'll not 
be troubled with her capers. Come—I lead. Fif 
teen two—fifteen four—a pair make six—and a pai 
make eight;” and on he went with the jargon of the 
game. 

Now, though the honest doctor counted with some 
confidence on sleep, that “ sweet mediciner,” abating 
the complicated diseases with which Mrs. Mahony 
was afflicted, still he bad sore misgivings to disturb 
him, and these could occasionally be detected, from 
his confused allusions to the patient and the game. 

“Stop, Pat; let me cut. I couldn’t have made 
more of that hand, unless we played the double flush. 
Your father and I always flushed. Jasus! 1 wonder 


* Anglice, deaf. 
+ Anglice, “ Silence, you idiot!” 





what's come over the woman! Every night smother- 
ed; and then me tattered out, wet ordry. Asy, Pat— 
you're pegging too fast; let me see what I have 
got. Lord! if it was once or twice a week—but 
every night nothing but, ‘Run for Doctor Fogarty!’ 
I wish she was safe in heaven, or in the county Clare, 
for my heart's fairly broke. Shuffle them, man—I 
cut. Give me the bottle; devil a drop of spirite 1 put 
in my tumbler, that woman, bad luck to her, bothered 
me so.” 

All this time I observed that no preparatory steps 
were taken for the composition of the healing draught, 
for which the fosterer had been directed to return ; 
and I hinted, that as the hospital tent was at some dis- 
tance, the sooner Peter started for his “ galenicals” the 
better. My remark appeared to astonish the worthy 
man, for he laid down his cards, and looked at me 
with a broad stare. 

“The hospital tent! Is it to goa long half mile, and 
a storm raging that would blow the buttons off my 
jacket? Arrab, whata sammouge* ye take me for, 
Pat! And yet, blessed Virgin! if Murty comes again, 
what am I to do with him? Was there ever a dacent 
practitigner so teased by an ould besom as myself, 
Peter Fogarty? If I had but some simple for her. Oh, 
murder! not asquig of physic in the house, unless 
you have it.” 

I shook my head. 

“ Death and nouns! have ye nothing—salts, senna, 
cinnamon—rhubarb, scamony, magnesia ?”’ 

I nodded a negative. 

“Have you no neglected draught; nothing in the 
shape of powder ?”’ - 

“ Nothing,” I replied, “ but tooth-powder.” 

“Phew!” and Peter whistled —“ Beautiful! and by 
the dest of Inck [ have a bottle.” 

Up he rose, bolted for a moment behind the blanket, 
and speedily reappeared with a small phial. In it he 
deposited a spoonful of my dentrifice, filled it from the 
kettle, and shook it, as he said, “ Secundum artem.” 
The infusion produced a liquid of bright pink, with 
an aromatic odor: and Peter having submitted the 
mixture to the double test of taste and smell, was loud 
in his admiration. 

“ Beautifal!’ he exclaimed. “I have spent a win- 
ter’s morning over the mortar, and not produced a 
more palatable anodyne. Don't eut yet—TI'll just la- 
bel the bottle, and then for the flats.” Accordingly, 
he inscribed upon a slip of paper, the following di- 
rections for the use of his new-invented julep, and af- 
fixed them carefully to the potion. “A teaspoonful 

this mixture to be taken every hulf hour until the pa- 
ient is relieved—shaking the bottle. For Mrs. Maho- 
r aaeanitiinanante Peter that his nostrum was in 
readiness. Before he had dealt a second hand, a leud 
tap at the door announced the return of the fosterer ; 
and bad as Murty’s first report was, his second bui- 
letin was infinitely more alarming. 

“ Well—is she better?” 

“ Better ?”’—repeated the fosterer, with a wild stare. 


* Anglice, a simpleton. 
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“ Ay—better!” returned the physician in a tone of 
voice that mimicked Marty's like an echo. 

“ Arrah! she never was bad till now,” said the fos- 
terer. “ Ye can’t tell a word she says, good or bad, 
and she wouldn't know her own maid from the black 
drummer.” 

“ Ab! regularly sewed up. Here,” and he handed 
him the bottle, “ mind the directions ; can ye read?” 

“If I can’t, sure Biddy Tool can.” 

“ Away with ye then, every moment ye lose may 
be fatal; bathe her feet and shake the bottle, and be 
sure ye tell me how she is—early in the morning.” 

“ Any thing else, doctor ?” 

“ Nothing—only don't let her get cold, if ye can 
help it, and now run, ye devil!” 





“I have been reflecting on your advice, doctor. 
These constant alarms are too much for my nervous 
sensibility. Would you believe it, ether and a des- 
sert spoonfubof brandy had no effect upon me last 
night!” 

“ Indeed !—Hem!—hem !” 

“ Ay, doctor, you may well shake your head, I 
would not fret the poor dear colonel; but—” 

“I know your feelings, and they do honor to your 
heart, madam.” 

“ Well, as I was saying, doctor, to leave Colonel 
Mahony—” 

“ Madam,” returned the false physician, “I can ap- 
preciate the strength of your attachment; but there 
are other and important considerations:” and Peter 


Murty made his salaam and vanished; and soon | dropped his voice to a half-whisper, that prevented 


after, Peter and I retired to our respective cribs. 


| me from hearing any thing beyond detached words. 


Betimes next morning, the bothered bat-man re- | “ Delicate situation—hopes of an honorable house— 


ported that his lady was convalescent; and after 


breakfast, the doctor departed to his hospital, and I | 


to attend a garrison parade. 

On my return, as captain of the day, it was neces- 
sary for me to call upon my commanding officer, and 
accordingly I repaired to the wooden erection, in 
which Colonel Mahony had deposited his household 
gods. After being paraded through a sort of ante-room, 
1 found the commander inditing an epistle upon a three 
legged table, before a port-hole which it was his plea- 
sure to call a window, while divers cloths and cover- 
lets were suspended from a line stretched across the 
apartment, and excluded from the gaze of vulgar eyes 
“the lady of his love.” The commander having duly 
apologised for detaining me a few moments while he 
concluded his letter, pointed to a camp-stool—and I 
seated myself and took up the Evening Post. But the 
newspaper was unheeded—voices behind the curtain 
told that there were others in the chamber of state; 
and in the speakers I easily recognised Peter and his 
patient, Mrs. Mabony, while a feeble piano in a flat 
key, thus continued : 

“ Yes, doctor, I will ever acknowledge that under 
Providence, | owe my life to you. The first spoonful 
gave relief, and the second acted like a charm.” 

“Indeed! Ha!—hem!—hem! Allow me: pulse 
full—e leetle feverish—must keep very quiet.” 

“ But, dear Mr. Fogarty, I must, you say, be very 
careful to avoid cold. No doubt the medicine I touk 
last night with such happy effect was very powerful?” 

“ Most powerfel, madam,” replied the leech, with 
unblushing effrontery. “The arcana of pharmaceu- 
ties could not afford a more effective combination.” 

“God bless me!” ejaculated the lady, “ but for ity 
I should have been dead.” 

“As Julius Cesar, madam,” responded the doctor, 





with a solemn cough. 


colonel’s partiality for children—native air—happy re- 
sult—bark and sea bathing.” And before the com- 
mander had finished his despatch, the villain Peter, 
under false hopes, had persuaded the colonel’s help- 
mate to bundle off to Clare, “ by easy stages.” Whe- 
ther she carried a bottle of the pink tincture in the 
carriage, I forget; but, I presume, that she would 
hardly, when there was balm in Gilead, depart with- 
out an extensive supply. 

Time passed—and four years after I had left the 
militia, and volunteered in the line, I had occasion to 
run up to London, and there encountered my old com- 
mander in the Strand. He was a friendly little fel- 
low, and expressed great pleasure at our meeting. I 
remarked that he was habited in deep mourning: and 
when I inquired for Mrs. Mahony, he sighed heavily, 
shook his head, and informed me that he had buried 
her a month before in Cheltenhani. 

“Ah! my dear O’Brien. It was a black day when 
I was persuaded to leave home. Fogarty was the 
only man that understood poor dear Mrs. Mahony’s 
constitation. You may remember when we. lay in 
Leighlinstown camp, the desperate attack she had. 
You and Peter were hutted together at the time.” I 
nodded an affirmative. “Just such another fit carried 
her off at Cheltenham. Had Peter Fogarty been near 
us, I should not now be a disconsolate widower as I 
am, for Biddy Mahony would have been alive.” 

We dined together at the Blue Posts in Cork-street. 
“ Sorrow is dry,” and the commander was in trouble. 
At twelve I conveyed him to his lodgings in @ hack- 
ney-coach ; and on our way home, as well as I could 
understand him—for there was “a ripple” in his deli- 
very—he did nothing but lament, in poor dear Mrs. 
Mahony’s last attack, the absence of Peter and his 
“ pink tincture.” 
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REFLECTIONS OF A DEAD BODY. 





BY LEIG 


H HUNT. 





Scunz.—A female sitting by a bed-side, anxiously look- 
ing at the face of her husband, just dead. The soul 
within the dead body soliloquises. 


Waar change is this! What joy! What depth of rest! 

What suddenness of withdrawal from all pain 

Into all bliss? into a balm so perfect 

I do not even smile! I tried but now, 

With that breath’s end, to speak to the dear face 

That watches me—and lo! all in an instant, 

Instead of toil and a weak, weltering tear, 

I am all peace, all happiness, all power, 

Laid on some throne in space—Great God! 
dead. 


I am 


(A pause.) 


Dear God! thy love is perfect: thy truth known. 
(Another.) 


And He,—and they :—How simple and strange! How 
beautiful! 

But I may whisper it not—even to thought ; 

Lest strong imagination, hearing it, 

Speak, and the world be shatter'd. 


(Soul again pauses.) 


O balm! O bliss! O saturating smile 

Unsmiling! O doubt ended! certainty 

Begun! O will, faultless, yet all indulged, 

Encourag’d to be wilful ;—to delay 

Even its wings for heav’n; and thus to rest 

Here, here, ev’n here—’twixt heaven and earth awhile, 
A-bed in the morn of endless happiness. 


I feel warm drops falling upon my face : 
They reach me through the rapture of this cold. 
—My wife! my love!—'tis for the best thou canst 

not 

Know how I know thee weeping, and how fond 
A kiss meets thine in those unowning lips. 
Ah, truly was my love what thou didst hope it, 
And more ; and so was thine—I read it all— 
And our small feuds were but impatiences 
At seeing the dear truth ill understood. 
Poor sweet! thou blamest now thyself, and heapest 
Memory on memory of imagin'd wrong, 
As I should have done too—as all who live ;— 
And yet I cannot pity thee :—so well 
I know the end, and how thoul’t smile hereafter. 


She speaks my name at Jast, as though she fear’d 
The terrible, familiar sonnd : and sinks 
In sobs upon my bosom. Hold me fast, 
Hold me fast, sweet, and from the extreme grow calm— 
Me, cruelly unmov'd, and yet how loving! 





How wrong | was to quarre) with poor James ! 
And how dear Francis mistook me! That pride, 
How without ground it was! Those arguments, 
Which I suppos’d so final, oh how foolish! 

Yet gentlest Death will not permit rebuke, 
Ev'n of one’s-self. They’ll know all as I know, 
When they lie thus. 


Colder I grow and happier. 
Warmness and sense are drawing to a point, 
Ere they depart ;—myself quitting myself. 
The soul gathers iis wings, upon the edge 
Of the new world, yet how assuredly! 
Oh! how in balm I change! actively will'd, 
Yet passive, quite; and feeling opposites mingle 
In exquisitest peace! Those fleshly clothes, 
Which late I thought myself, lie more and more 
Apart from this warm, sweet, retreating me, 
Who am as a hand, withdrawing from a glove. 


So lay my mother: so my father: so 
My children; yet I pitied them. I wept, 
And fancied them in graves, and call’d them “ poor!” 


O graves! O tears! O knowledge, will, and time, 
And fear and hopes! what petty terms of earth 
Were ye! yet how I love ye, as of earth, 

The planet’s household words; and how postpone, 
Till out of these dear arms, th’ immeasurable 
Tongue of the all-possessing smile eternal ! 

Ah, not excluding these, nor aught that’s past, 
Nor aught that’s present, nor that’s yet to come, 
Well waited for. I would not stir a finger 
Out of this rest, to reassure all anguish ; 

Such warrant hath it; such divine conjuncture ; 
Such a charm binds it with the needs of bliss. 


That was my eldest boy’s—that kiss. And that 
The baby with its litle unweening mouth ; 
And those—and those—Dear hearts! they have all 
come, 
And think me dead—me, who so know I''m living, 
The vitallest creature in this fleshly room. 
1 pact; and with my spirit’s eyes, full open’d 
Will look upon them. 
(Spirit parts from the body, and kisses them all round.) 


Patient be these tears, 

Fresh heart-dews, standing on these dear clay moulds 
Of souls, made of myself,—made of us both — 
In the half-heavenly time. I quit ye bot 
To meet again, and will revisit soon 
In many a dream, and many a gentle sigh. 

(Spirit looks at the body.) 
And wes that me !—that hollow-cheek’d pale thing, 
Shatter’d with passions, worn with cares; now placid 
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With my divine departure. And must love 

Think of thee painfully ? of stifling boards 

’Gainst the free face, and of the irreverent worm ? 
To dust with thee, poor corpse! To dust and grass, 
And the glad innocent worm, that does its duty, 

As thou dost thine in changing. I, thy life, 

Life of thy life, bird of the bird, ah ha! 

Turn my face forth to heav’n—ah ha! ah ha! 

Oh the infinitude and the eternity ! 

The dimpled air! the measureless conscious heaven ; 





The endless possession! the sweet, mad, fawning planets. 

Sleeking, like necks, round the beatitudes of the ubi- 
quitous sun-god 

With bee-music of innumerable organ-thunders, 

And the travelling crowds this way, like a life-tem- 
pest, 

With rapid angelical faces, two in ove, 

Ah ha! ah ha! and the stillness beyond the stars— 

My Friend! my Mother !—I mingle through the roar. 

(Spirit vanishes.) 


—_———- 


CHRISTMAS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE PHILADELPHIANS BY A FELLOW-CITIZEN. 





It was even time on Judea’s plains : and nigh unto 
Bethlehem, certain shepherds tended their flocks, and 
guarded them from the robber and the beast of prey. 
Beautiful, indeed, was the scene; in the foreground 
reposed the herds of the watchers, and near by on a 
slight eminence lay stretched out on the green sward 
their owners, talking of and wondering at the decree 
of Cesar that the peasants of an obscure territory, in a 
vast empire, should be taxed “ to make a Roman holi- 
day,” and minister to the pleasures of the scorned 
Gentiles. Off to the left rose the hill tops that begirt 
the city of David, and nearer to the right was the road 
leading from the city to Jerusalem. The setting sun 
still tinged with its rays the western horizon, although 
the orb itself had sunk beneath the line of vision; the 
deep azure of the sky invited the eye to rest in “ lux- 
urious dimness,” while afar off, rose the evening star, 
just showing its trembling head ; and around it, slowly 
ushered into being, came forth another and yet another 
“ infant birth of light,” while the moon, as if ambitious 
of her charms, slowly swept on through the still hea- 
vens like a barque of pear], and mellowed by its pre- 
sence the face of heaven and of earth. 

The shepherds looked up and gazed upon the beauty 
of the firmament; ofien had the same scene greeted 
their vision in that starry clime ; frequently had they 
laid down to muse and talk of him 


“Who rounded in his hand these spacious orbs, 
And bowled them flaming thro’ the dark profound ;” 


but on that night there was something that calmed 
their feelings, and seemed to compose them into some 
holier mood than usual. 


“ The earth was still, but knew not why : 
The world was listening unawares!” 


“ And suddenly there was a multitude of the hea- 
venly host, praising God, and saying, ‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace and good will to 
men!” 

Such, reader, was the first Christmas eve on earth! 
standing as it does, the leader of a long train of days, 
which, despite of the afflictions of persecution, the 
enervations of juxury, the darkness of bigotry, the 





seductions of paganism, and even the erasive touch 
of time, has come down to these our times hallowed 
by the hoar of centuries, begirt with the reminiscences 
of our grandsires, and established as a day when 
throughout the broad realm of Christendom, strifes 
being buried, cares dismissed, and joys predominant, 
old and young shall meet around the table crowned 
with the fruits of heaven's beneficence, and mindful 
of the spirit of the angelic anthem, wish each other— 
as the writer does his reader—a merry Christmas. 

Those then who “ keep Christmas,” not only aid in 
preserving one of the most ancient and time-hallowed 
festive days, but actually fulfil a positive Christian 
duty, one of the few matters of religious observance, 
concerning which, as the writer humbly opines, there 
can be no room for cavil or dogmatism. But we are 
penning a homily on a cheerful strain, and so proceed 
forthwith to change our note. 

“ Brsenpum Est” on Christmas, which freely ren- 
dered into Saxon, meaneth “ drink,” but not “ drunk” 
on Christmas, the day when venerable spinsters will 
hold their noses over a glass of “ perfect love,” and quaff 
to the memory of one John Smith, obiit anno etatis 
XXXV—said spinster confessing to L. “ Lupenpum 
gs?” on Chrisimas; it is a day when “ wee responsi- 
bilities” rejoice in “ Christkingle” visits, and display 
the products of vast stockings duly forked up over the 
chimncy the preceding Christmas eve. How the little 
bodies hop about, and jump, and exult in their trea- 
sures! How they tempt each other's envy by displays of 
“ horses,” and “ whips,” and “ whistles,” and “ cornuco- 
pias of sugar plums,” and “ marbles and tops!” Shades 
of our boyhood, you come back to us while we write! 
Shall we not recreate in the memory of those days, 
when we held Christmas a time delectable to dwell 
upon; and as we stood guard over the remnant of 
mince pie— 

“ All its companions having faded and gone,"”— 


from the depths of our heart sighed forth a wish 
“that a Christmas dinner came every day.” It isa 
period too when “ presents” are frequent, and Souve- 
nirs and Annuals much abound ; when the mother 
tenders to her daughter a Keepsake, perhaps destined, 
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after the donor has slept that sleep that knows no wak- 
ing, to bring into the eye a tearful tribute to maternal 
fondness, and wring out from the overcharged heart the 
sigh of sorrow. “Jocanpum Est” on Christmas; a man 
that will not, on that day, take and give a joke, or laugh 
at a merry tale, and let his jocular propensities—if 
it has pleased heaven to possess him—well out in 
kindness towards his fellow creatures,—deserves to 
be boarded with Dr. Bran Bread Graham, to read 
his book on chastity, and to be dieted on white wine 
vinegar! Such as go about on that day with long 
faces, and long sighs, and pursed-up lips, and prome- 
nade into a merry groupe, like an animated cenotaph, 
should be kicked out “ extempore ;” and this brings 
us to the pith and substance of our present article— 
the way that Christmas is kept in Philadelphia, or 
rather the way it is not kept. 

This is a city of Brotherly Love, by name at least 
and of all days in the year for exhibiting the affection, 
Christmas is the best, and yet, “ horresco referens,” we 
searcely heed it im this city!’ When this is asserted, 
it is meant that there is none of that abandon, that 
general and universal giving up of sou! and body to 
the innocent recreations of the day, that so much dis- 
tinguishes other cities at home and abroad. True it 
is that the institution is rather of northern origin, and 
that with Christmas comes the idea of good fires, and 
snow and ice, and bleak winds, and sleighing, and red 
noses, and cold tees, and the et cetera of severe wea- 
ther. Yet there is enough in the day, independent of 
the season, to rouse all the feelings of the heart, and 
induce a general visitation ; in other cities, many a hus- 
band remembers his Christmas visit as the era of his 
attachment, and many a quarrel reconciled, and many 
a friendship formed evince the value of an observance 
of that day whose heavenly legend is “ peace on earth.” 
This matter must be altered among us Philadelphians. 
Last year, some of our “ quality,”—* lucus @ non lucen- 
do” —tossed up their noses, and refused to open their 
doors. “My carpets shall not be dirtied,” said a par- 
venu to the writer; “ And mine shall,” said a lady in 
reply—ah! that lady! some other time, we may per- 
haps, brighten a page with her virtues. “ Mine shall ; 
bring in your friends, and we will keep open house, 
and let the girls stay at home, and the beaux do the 
visiting.” Other ladies followed her example, and 
although the Brussels and the Wiltons suffered, by so 
much did the value of those who owned them rise; a 
beginning was made then, let us follow it up, until in 
this city, Christmas comes as it does in other climes 
and places, “a thing to bless,” a time when the chink 
of money is drowned in the hum of welcome, when 
pelf is laid up, and generosity comes forth ; when the 
houseless and forlorn can count on something else than 
a slam of the house door, and when those on whom 
the horn of plenty has shed its contents, shall not for- 
get that the advent was a gift ef God to man. Yes, 
there is a value in the day we write of, if it were only 
to check our nation in its mad race after gain. We 
are putting out one after the other, those festive fires 
which should burn on the altar of memory; we are 
absorbing yearly into the vortex of business, those days 
which should be nationally devoted to keeping up the 





recollections of the past, for a rejoicing nation isa 
pitch of moral sublimity seldom reached. In this 
incessant hurry after rolling dollars we forget God and 
Man, and sail down life’s current, without plucking a 
flower from the bank, or casting a chaplet on the waters. 
And now, kind reader, what say you? “ Will you 
keep Christmas?” Yes, you will!—then to you we 
send this hymn, not our own, for no Parnassian flight 
did we ever take, but culled from, “ Ebony” the sweep- 
ings of some mighty lyre, whose potent master soul, 
fraught with the glories of his theme, has broke out 
into a measure, that bids the blood check in its career, 
and transports the inwrapt soul to the ancient time, 


“ In the solemn midnight, centuries ago.” 
A. G. 

It was a calm and silent night ; 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 

And now was queen of land and sea! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars: 

Peace brooded o’er the bush’d domain ; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars, 

Held undisturb’d their ancient reign— 

In the solemn midnight, centuries ago! 


*T was in the calm and silent night! 

The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urg’d his chariot’s flight 

From lordly revel, rolling home! 
Triumphant arches gleaming swell 

His breast, with thoughts of boundless sway; 
What reck’d the Roman what befel 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight, centuries ago! 


Within that provinee, far away, 
Went plodding home, a weary boor ; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fall'n through a half-shut stable door, 
Across his path. He pass’d, for naught 
Told what was going on within. 
How keen the stars, his only thought, 
The air how calm, and cold and thin, 
In the solemn midnight, centuries ago! 


Oh, strange indifference! low and high 
Drowsed o’er common joys and cares ; 
The earth was still—but knew not why, 
The world was listening—unawares! 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever! 
To that still moment none would heed 
Man’s doom was link’d, no more to sever— 
In the solemn midnight, centuries ago! 


It is the calm and solemn night! 
A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals around, and smite 
The darkness—charm’d and holy now / 
The night, that erst no name had worn, 
Henceforth a heppy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay, new born, 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and Heaven, 
In the solemn midnight, centuries ago! 
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I have lately introduced the 


major portion of the incidents into a farce, which has been acted a considerable number of nights. I mention 


this cireumstance to obviate the chance of an accusation of plagiarism, even from myself. 
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One rainy evening, in the month of November, not 
many years ago, a stage coach, drawn by a pair of 
horses, was slowly wending its way along a narrow 
lane that threaded the borders of the fenuy counties 
of old England. The wind blew coldly, and in fitful 
gusts, from the fog-covered swamps and dyke-bound 
marshes that extended on either side of the roadway ; 
pools of water filled the ruts and hollow places of the 
lane, through which the horses tramped with lazy but 
constant splash, nor heeded the persuasions of the whip 
and voice of the driver, who could scarcely perceive 
the hanging ears of his Rosinantes through the steamy 
cloud that rése from their well-soaked hides. The 
darkness of night was fast approaching; it was im- 
possible to say that “the sun had set,” because he 
had not thought it worth while to make his appear- 
ance during the whole of the day. The wind seemed 
endued with fresh vigor, and rattled the window penes 
of the old coach, as if determined to crack a joke at 
their expense, and see who were the inmates of the 
crazy and old fashioned “ leathern conveniency.” 

This cumbrous vehicle travelled three times a week 
from an obscure country town in the heart of the 
Bedford Level, to an humble hostelrie, or hedge ale- 
house, by the side of the London road ; thus affording 
the Fen Farmers a means of communication with the 
different vehicles that journeyed between the great 
metropolis and the many wealthy cities that stud the 
eastern counties. 

The driver of this forlorn “set-out” was a different 
being to the aristocratic whips of the swell drags upon 
the London stages—he was a strange mixture of 
cockney and clown ; with a confused idea of the dig- 
nity of his situation, with which he endeavored to im- 
press the few passengers who were compelled to place 
themselves under his guidance. 

“I’m rayther dubus as to vether the vater of the 
next run, as ve’re to cross in two minits, is high enough 
to vet the legs of the insiders, or vether it bea’nt. 
This here rain rises the runs like vinkin—von time 
you’re all right, and the next you're more t’other,— 
and vorser, too.” : 

‘This remark was addressed to his companion on 
the box seat—a young man enveloped in a large cloth 
cloak with an India rubber cape. 

“ Are there not water-marks or depth-guages fixed 
by the side of these brooks or runs that cross the 
roads?” inquired the traveller. 

“Vy, there be, and there be’ant—but vere’s the 





use on ‘em in a dark night—except, indeed, the prop- 


perrioters vos to contract vith a large allowance of 
Vill-o’-the-Visps and Jacky Lanterns, to dance about 
there, and ‘luminate the hatmosphere of the writing 
postesses.”” 

“ Any lives ever lost in crossing these runs?” 

“ Not often. Ve loses a hodd ’un now and then— 
and last vinter I capsized the concern in a unaccount- 
able deep hole, and nearly drownded the whole bi- 
ling ;—'tvor all their faults—they kept a quarrelling 
vich vos to crawl out o’ the vinder first. The near mare 
here be’ant got rid on her cough yet, vot she cotch 
that night, poor cretur, and Mrs. Scouse, the butcher's 
wife o’ Bilston Gap, contracted a uncommon strong 
haguey, vith a small trifle o’ rumatis! I’m never 
afeerd, and yet I never looks erter no guide-postesses. 
If the vater comes up to my ‘eet, vy I knows that it 
aint more than over the knees o’ them inside, and 
that’s nothing, perwising you're used to it. -If it’s 
deeper nor that, vy ve floats or capsizes, and the postes 
can’t tell us no more, with all their figuring. That 
vor a sensible ’scription as vos clapped on a post near 
the Long Cut down Tadling Mash, ‘ Don’t cross ven 
the vater’s over this here board.’ Perwising a stranger 
as had never crossed afore, vos to come along—vy, in 
course, he couldn’t see the board if the vater vos 
over it; in he goes, souse— Dab, says Daniel,’ and 
vhere is he? He’d a been all right, you see, if there’d 
been no board, as there ought to have been, ’cos then 
you're obligated to look out for squalls. My eye! 
how this vind vhistles into you. I vonder how the 
old chap in the big boots likes it?—he’s got it all to 
himself there behind.” 

At the back part of the stage sat a human being, 
the only outside passenger, excepting the smart travel- 
ler beside the driver. 

The gentleman in the dickey was well wrapped 
up, and might have been taken for a piece of still 
life, but for his occasional fights with the weather, 
wherein he wielded a small silk umbrella with much 
dexterity, and poked it from side to side, in the very 
face of the wind, as the eddying powers of the marsh 
gusts drove the rain in his face. He had evidently 
travelled far, for his garments were soiled and road- 
stained ; and, during occasional lulls in the storm, the 
nods and bobs of his noddle evinced the force of 
« gentle sleep.” 

The run was safely crossed, a few more miles were 
crawled over, and the “Slow and Dirty,” as it was 
called by the regular whips, drew up at its place of 
destination. “The Blue Lion” was like all second-rate 
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road-side hotels; the parlor was dark and comfortless, 
the bar dirty, and redolent of cheese and porter—the 
landlord was sleek- headed, beer-visaged, and pot-bel- 
lied ; and the fat landlady rejoiced in a showy head- 
dress, and a gaudy gown. The waiters looked like 
discarded members of the swell mob, or the walking 
gentlemen of a country company of comedians; the 
chambermaids, if “ about their work,” were the im- 
personations of scullions’ journeywomen, and if 
“ dressed,” they resembled sailors’ ladies on a spree. 
This description will serve for all road-side inns not 
in the immedjate neighborhood of a town—expe- 
rienced travellers never think of stopping at these 
houses, even for a night, unless compelled by fortui- 
tous events ; this is perfectly understood, and every 
member of the establishment considers civility an un- 
profitable commodity, and makes the most of the 
few chances thrown in his way. And yet, there 
are persons who prefer encountering the bad fare and 
worse attendance that is ever to be met with at these 
“ refuges for the destitute,” from a dread of the high 
charges at the respectable hotels in the line of travel, 
where they are certain te meet with every possible 
comfort and attention, and generally at a less expense. 

The house in question, “ The Blue Lion,” stood most 
desirably at the corner of the great road between Lon- 
don and Norwich, and the cross-way to the towns of 
the Fen district—opposite which, another road led by 
the borders of the agricultural county of Suffolk to 
the heart of Essex, famous for its calves. There was 
not another house, public or private, within a mile; 
but several cross-country stages stopped at the inn 
door; the Norwich night-coach called ‘there for way- 
passengers, and the royal mail occasionally watered its 
horses at the capacious trough beneath the sign-post. 
The ostler, Chilly Charley, so called from his perpetual 
ague, was a gentleman of large connexions among the 
waggoners and teamsters; a crowd of these geniry 
were generally circled round “ The Tap,” while their 
horses were regaling themselves over some “ green 
meat” from the Fens, or a sprinkle of upland hay, 
which the industrious Charley had stolen from the 
tail of an unconscious wagon. 

“ Now, then, here you are,” said the stage driver, 
as he pulled up at the door of “ The Blue Lion.” The 
young gentleman on the box quickly descended, and 
giving the coachman his customary fee, entered the 
house. Chilly Charley forsook the side of the blazing 
fire in the tap room, and braved the rain and fog for 
the sake of a minute’s chatter with his friend the 
driver. If any philanthropic being had remonstrated 
with the shivering ostler for thus exposing himself, his 
answer would most likely have been—“Oive had this 
agney vor better nor noine year—and if oi wur to 
get shut on him noow, oi shu’ddent be happy wi'out 
my shakes, Gin won't touch ‘un, nor doctor's stuff 
neither, nor beer, nor nothing. The sun kearnt dry 
’un up, nor rain kearnt driv ’un in. Oi drinks cold 
gin and water without sugar when the vever’s thick- 
ish, and I loikes rum, hot, with sugar, and meade prat- 
ty stiffish, when oi be a wobbling wi’ shakes—so, as 
oi beant veverish now, and sheant shake vor a matter 
e’ vour hours, oi'll teake a bite out o' a point o’ beer 
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wi’ thee—made waam by sticking red hot poker into 
un, wi’ a leetle ginger and a hegg.” 

“ Thee'st gotten a tidyish load, Measter Stodd,”’ said 
Charley. “ Three insides, vun on the box, and vun 
in the dicky.” The chilly ostler ungeared the shiver- 
ing beasts, and led them to the stable. The driver 
unfastened the coach door to let out his insiders—an 
old gentleman and two middle-aged ladies emerged 
from the vehicle, end stepped quickly into the house, 
followed by the driver. “ Coachman, sir,” said Stodd, 
touching his hat—the old gentleman understood him, 
and gave him half a crown. The occupier of the box 
seat had tipped him a shilling. “ Vun more to come,” 
said the driver; “ vhere’s the man in the big boots?” 

The person in question had crawled down from 
the dickey of the stage, and deposited his saturated 
carcase by the side of a roaring fire in the kitchen. 
The wet fell in little streams from his oil-skin’ hat, and 
travelled over the red pimples on his blue nose, or down 
the seams and wrinkles of his yellow cheeks. Find- 
ing the warmth of the fire pretty grateful, he com- 
menced removing his travelling costume—the hat was’ 
swung dry, and placed upon a peg; a well-soaked 
sack was removed from his shoulders—he had bor- 
rowed it from the driver, when the rain began to pene- 
trate his threadbare camlet cloak. This precious article 
was also removed, and hung over the back of a chair 
that was placed before the fire. A rusty brown coat, 
of antique cut, fitted closely to a long angainly body ; 
a pair of greasy galligaskins, which had once been 
gtay, ran down into the capacious jaws of a long and 
large pair of rusty boots; these noticeable articles, 
from their make, must once have cased the nether ex- 
tremities of a horseman in Rupert's troop, or have de- 
fended the pedalities of some old smuggler for many 
a long year. Their gaping mouths had received the 
many drippings from the well-soaked hat and cloak, 
and as the stranger stumped about in his boots, the 
sound of the water splashing up and down was plain- 
ly heard—* all squashy and slushy” as Chilly Charley 
truly observed. 

The man in the big boots was about fifly years of 
age; his face was long and thin, and his person seemed 
the perfection of tenuity—*a voine size to go adown 
the insoide of a pump,” as the agueish osiler said to 
the chambermaid. A pair of small gray eyes twinkled 
in their deep-vet sockets; a few lank hairs escaped 
from beneath a dirty Welch wig, and a pair of huge 
flabby lips lapped over the discolored teeth. He sat 
down in the corner of the wide chimney, and held 
furth a pair of large and skinny hands to experience the 
effects of the cheerful blaze. 

“ Coachman, sir,” said Stodd, with the customary 
salute. 

The man in the big boots turned his cold gray eyes 
upon the driver, and said, with some asperity, “I paid 
my fare at the booking office.” 

“ Vell, 1 knows that—remember the coachman—it's 
a regglar thing.” 

“I never give to servants who are paid for doing 
their duty,” said the man in the big boots. 

Stobbs retreated, and vented his indignation loudly 
in the yard—taiked of the disgrace of dragging such 
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muck as the man in the big boots about the country, 
and concluded his oration by desiring Chilly Charley 
to charge the stingy passenger half a crown for the 
carriage of his luggage. Charley made the attempt, 
but failed to extract the precious metal from the pock- 
ets of the traveller—his luggage consisted of a small 
box in a carpet bag, and as he had never put it off his 
lap, there could be no charge fur ils carriage. 

“What time does the London codch pass here in 
the night, my pretty dear?” said the man in the big 
boots to the maid of the inn, who had just entered the 
kitchen for an extra candle. ‘The girl turned her head at 
the end of the speech, but when she saw the shrivel- 
led article it proceeded from, her smile turned into a 
sneer, and she mutiered something about twelve 
o'clock. 

“And it is now eight—four hours to kill,eh? 1 
feel hungry and sleepy ; no wonder, when I've had 
no dinner, and have been riding all the night. I made 
a good breakfast this morning, though; I determined 
to have enough for the eighteen pence they charged 
me. What extortion! however, by net eating any 
dinner, I have made it pretty much the same; nay, I 
think I can afford to treat myself with a snack now, 
for I shan’t reach London till a late hour for break- 
fast.” 

The waiter, a tall, cadaverous, frightened-looking 
wreich, sneaked into the kitchen to warm his thin 
legs, which were frozen while running up and down 
the cold passage between the parlors and the bar. 

“Can I have a little bread and cheese for supper, 
waiter ?’”’ said the traveller. 

“Certainly, sir. Won't you walk into the parlor? 
Nice bit of cold beef and pickles— Welsh rabbit—culd 
fowl, and ham—" 

“No, no, no. Merely a snack, that’s all.. A small 
roll of bread and a pennyworth of cheese—and d'ye 
hear, bring me half a pint of porter, and be particu- 
lar that the roll has not been picked by any of the 
boys.”’ 

The man siared, and without condescending to an- 
swer, told Charley to take in the articles to the man 
in the big boots. “Oi ‘zpose thee’d loike they ould 
bewts cleaned up, eh?” said Charley. The man de- 
clined. Charley seemed to claim the job as his per- 
quisite. “ Let them be,” said the man; “ fetch a salt- 
cellar, and see if you can’t borrow mea cucumber 
or an onion.” 

Charley was about to utter some strange reply, 
when the mistress of the inn entered the kitchen fur 
the purpose of broiling a chicken for the supper of 
some folks in the parlors. She ordered the ostler to 
get out, and after staring rudely at the strangér in the 
chimney corner, began her culinary operations. 

The man in the big boots, busily employed over his 
“ snack” of bread and cheese, sniffed the fragrance of 
the grill, and the waters of covetousness trickled from 
the corners of his mouth. 

“ You are waiting fur the London coach, sir, I be: 
lieve,” said the landlady, rather coolly, as she hung 
over the big fire. 

“ Yes, ma'am. Were you ever in London? do yon 
remember the house of Tadling and Tibbitts, needle 
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makers, Whitechapel? I am Tibbitts, ma’am. We're . 
a large firm, and doa deal of business in the nine- 
times-polished, patent-pointed, never-rusting, steel-bar 
needles, with flat heads, and warranted not to cut in 
the eye. Our traveller and collector used to charge 
us a guinea a day for travelling expenses, beside his 
salary—an alarming outlay, indeed. I am now doing 
our own travelling for orders, and collecting, and I 
can do it for three shillings a day beside coach fare. - 
By the way, let me pay you my litue bill—you may 
not be here when the coach comes up. Bread, a pen- 
Cheese, a penny—Snuffolk 
hang, hard enough to sole a boot. Porter, a penny— 
sourish. Three-pence, ma’am. There’s six-pence— 
I'll trouble you for three-pence out.” 

The landlady took the small silver coin, snatched 
up her dish of chicken, and quitted the room in @ 
huff. « Jenny, take these coppers into the kitchen, for 
the man in the big boots.” The traveller lifted 
up the frying-pan, in which the fuwls had been scorch-- 
ed brown, and dipping a piece of his penny roll in 
the remainder gravy, devoured it with excessive re- 
lish. A-portion of his cheese remained upon his 
plate ; he wrapped it up, with the crust of his roll, 
in an old letter, and consigned the parcel to his coat 
pocket. The girl came in with his small change ; 
she expected that he would tell her to keep it, but the 
pennies were carefully consigned to his fob. 

The man yawned frequently ; he had been up all 
the previous night, and the hot fire rendered him 
In a few minutes, he was fast asleep. The 


ny—rather stale roll that. 


drowsy. 
girl roused him up—* You cannot sleep here, sir—you 
are in our way.” 

“Yaw! 1 am quite overcome; and there’s three 
hours and a half wo fill up yet. I shall never keep 
awake.” 

“ Shall I order you a bed, sir?” 

“How much do you charge?” 

“ Two shillings, sir.” 

“Horrible! I don’t mean the best bed—or even 
the second best—any bed will do for me.” 

“ All our beds are two shillings, sir.” 

“What extortion! I merely want to snooze for 
about half an hour or so—you would not charge two 
shillings for half an hour, would you ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“What! four shillings an hour for snoring? why, 
it’s @ prime minister's wages! no wonder the collec- 
tor spent his guinea a day.” 

The girl retired, and the old needle-maker sat by 
the fire, and saw faces, and houses, and little children, 
in the outlines of the burning coals. Frequent yawns 
interrupted his cogitations—in fact, he found it diffi- 
cult to keep his mouth shut or his eyes open. But 
his aversion to part with his dear money, prohibited 
the idea of paying the full price for a bed, when he 
was only able to enjoy half the usual time devoted to 
a night's sleep. By way of enlivening himself, he 
took out his order-book and journal; but the evidences 
which they afforded of the failure of his mission, made 
his face longer, and his yawns more frequent. “Ne 
fresh ordere—no money. Jones (the old traveller) 
underselling us all over the country—Brown’s bolt- 
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ed—Smith’s sewed up. Pleasant news for my part- 
ner—our stock sticks on hand, yaw—aw! how sleepy 
I am—if I yawn so, I shall have a lock-jaw—aw—aw. 
I must go to bed. They seem pretty quiet; I'll 
sneak up these back stairs, and hunt about for a sofa 
or a servant's bed in a garret—or any thing where 
I ean lay down and steal a snooze, without being 
compelled to pay such a ruination sum. | shall hear 
the horn when the coach comes, I dare say—yaw— 
aw—aw.” Stealing a candle from the table, he 
sneaked up stairs into a large dismal room over the 
kitchen, and quietly took possession of a small track bed 
that stood in one corner of the room. His boots and 
coat, the only articles of dress that he doffed for the 
occasion, were placed within reach; and the candle 
was kept alight, as he was afraid of ghosts, and, as 
he observed, in such an old house, it was not unlikely 
but that he might see something in the dark. 

Leaving Mr. Tobias Tibbitts to the enjoyment of 
his stolen nap—a nap, alas! how soon to be broken—we 
must turn our cttention to the parlors of the inn, and 
narrate a few circumstances connected with the oc- 
cupants thereof—the only occupants of the Blue Lion, 
excepting the man in the big boots, and the landlord 
and his family; for the gentleman in the roquelaire, 
who had shared the box seat of the “slow and dirty” 
with the driver Stobbs, was in statu pupillari at Trin. 
Coll. Cam., and having been sentenced to a few 
months’ rustication for a row at Barnwell, was wend- 
ing his way home. His venerable father, a country 
gentleman of the old school, despatched his carriage 
and the long-tailed horses to the Blue Lion Inn, for the 
accommodation of his house’s hope, under the charge 
of a powdered-headed butler in a tight suit of black; the 
faithful domestic was standing uncovered in the rain, 
holding the carriage door in his right hand, when his 
young master, a “ regular varmint” man, as they say 
at college, jumped up the steps, and flopped his soaked 
body on the rich seats of the well appointed coach. 
“You can’t come in here, Saker, for I want to put my 
feet up on the opposite seat; jamp up with Sam 
coachman, or hang on behind. Shut the door, and be 
d——d to you, for the rain drives into the coach, and 
I’m wet enough already.” 

Stobb’s “ insides” had engaged a post-chase from 
mine host of the Cerulean Leo, and a couple of spavin- 
ed hacks had trotted them off down the Essex road. 
Stobbs, afier seeing that Chilly Charley had attended 
to his cattle, swallowed a goose’s leg, haif of a rabbit 
pie, and a platefull of cold potatoes. He washed 
down his repast with a quart of Cambridge ale, and 
retired to his bed in the loft over his horses’ stable. 

In the back parlor, an elderly gentleman with a 
pleasant rotundity of face and figure, was talking se- 
riously to a pretty hoydenish-looking lady of petite 
frame and juvenile appearance. A young man, very 
decidedly cockneyish in his looks, was reclining upon 
a sofa, and wondering why the supper was not ready. 
A couple of wax candles, an expensive luxury at the 
Blue Lion, dimly shadowed forth the size of the cold 
and cheerless room. In the front parlor, “a robus- 
tious perriwig-pated fellow” sat fronting the fire-place, 
with a foot lodged upon each hob ; “ the latter end of 











a sea-coal fire” gleamed from between the bars; a 
glass of hot brandy-and-water steamed on the mantel- 
piece, and as the gentleman puffed out the aromatic 
clouds of smoke that he had sucked from a well-rolled 
Havana, a smile of strange and doubtful meaning 
played upon his capacious mouth, and raised the cor- 
ners of his fine moustache. Having thus mentioned 
the situation of the parlor occupants to our readers, we 
must now beg leave to introduce them in due form. 

Virginius Fitzdoo, Esq., the gentleman with the 
moustache, and the hot grog, and the cigar, had long 
been “a man about town ;” but having been detected 
in various acts of petty roguery, he was discarded by 
his acquaintances, and supported himself for some 
time by picking up little pigeons that had uncon- 
sciously gone astray. Business grew dull—the birds 
were scarce—and Mr. Fitzdoo resolved to turn music 
master, and instruct the human mind in a more pleas- 
ing version of flats and sharps. He had picked up a 
tolerable knowledge of the science of sweet sounds, 
and could play passably on the piano, and thumb on 
the guitar a sort of accompaniment to his round-toned 
pleasant voice. But pupils were as rare as pigeons, 
and the “ Professor of Music” was compelled to resort 
to other methods for the means of making his bache- 
lor’s pot to boil. 

A tradesman, who had no music in his soul, was 
romantic enough to accuse Fitzdoo of swindling, be- 
cause he had borrowed a set of brilliants for a few 
days, and was unable to say exactly where he had put 
them when the stupid tradesman called for bis trin- 
ketry. The judge before whom the professor was car- 
ried, saw at once that it was an oppressive thing upon 
poor Fitzdoo, and, to keep him out of his enemies’ 
way, kindly ordered him to be locked indoors for three 
months. While in security, the unhappy musician 
contracted a habit of walking about with his hands 
in his pockets—as many idle and thoughtless people 
do—but to such a pitch did he carry this propensity, 
that, when the judge considered it safe for him to be 
about, he always had his hands either in his own 
pockets, or in those of the standers by. 

Still he did not resign his musical practice ; and so 
nice had become his touch, and so accurate was his 
time, and so scientific was his fingering, that he eli- 
cited many a note of unequalled beauty from the most 
unpromising themes. One unlucky night, at a con- 
cert, he made a slight mistake in a movement of pe- 
culiar delicacy ; he endeavored to plead ignorance, 
but being detected with the notes in his possession, 
he was immediately placed several bars behind—a 
degradation that affected his sensitive mind so sincere- 
ly, that he did not leave his apartment for a twelve- 
month ; indeed, he was in such a bad way, that seve- 
ral good judges of his case thought that it would be 
as well if he went abroad for seven or fourteen years ; 
but a twelvemonth’s care and attention satisfied his 
friends, and he came forth again, an older, but not a 
better man. 

Virginius resolved to marry. A gentleman, who, 
for some little peculiarity of constitution, had been ad- 
vised to share Fitzdoo’s retirement for a few weeks, 
imparted a scheme that seemed feasible, and promised 
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a glorious harvest at a little risk. His friend had been 
in the employ of an old gentleman named Higginbo- 
tham, a retired sugar-refiner, immensely rich; “one 


fair daughter, and no more,” formed the family of old 


Higginbotham ; bat this young lady gave him as much 


. trouble as half-a-dozen moderately-noisy infants. She 


was an incorrigible fliri—a hoyden of sixteen, impa- 
tient of control, and ready to run away with any fel- 
low who would pop the question. The old gentleman 
felt the difficulties attending the care of a young 
heiress so constituted, and endeavored, by all the means 
in his power, to keep her from the possibility of harm. 

Fitzdoo’s friend had been struck with his appear- 
ance and abilities, and conceived ascheme that might 
terminate in wondrous luck. Providing, therefore, 
that Virginius should guarantee him the sum of a 
thousand pounds if the issue proved successfal, he 
imparted his notions, which met with the cordial ap- 
proval of his colleague. Although his misdemeanors 
had exiled him from the house of Higginbotham, he 
still maintained an influence over the heart of the 
young lady's maid, who was his sheet anchor in the 
projected plot. Fitzdoo was to watch the house, and 
waylay Flora Higginbotham ; he was touse the eye ar- 
tillery with the utmost freedom, and directly the giddy 
girl mentioned his assiduities to her maid Susan, a 
letter, full of the most ardent protestations, was to be 
intrusted to her charge. The plan succeeded ; the 
romantic girl, tired of her monotonous life, and fond of 
admiration, received the clandestine visits of the 
scamp Fitzdoo, and after a short but buraing courtship, 
confessed her love, and referred him to her papa. 

This arrangement was not exactly the termination 
that Fitzdoo & Co. desired. The old gentleman was a 
shrewd fellow, and not likely to bestow his only 
daughter and his hard-earned wealth upon a man like 
Virginius, unable to answer the common-place ques- 
tions respecting his family and fortune. He had im- 
posed upon the pretty Flora by representing himself 
as the son of some German potentate, with the chance 
of a dukedom in reversion ; he resolved, therefore, to 
sue for a private marriage, and allege the impossibi- 
lity of obtaining his father’s consent as a potential 
cause for the required secrecy. This worn out scheme 
met with implicit belief from the unsuspecting Flora, 
and a blushing consent was given to the impudent re- 
quest that she would elope at night from her father’s 
house, and journey to Scotland for the purpose of in- 
stant marriage. 

The father of the heiress unconsciously assisted 
the adventurer in kis plot ; he was anxious to see his 
rantipole girl comfortably married, and, without duly 
weighing the chances of success, intimated to her his 
desire that his nephew, Mr. Hamilton Higginbotham, 
should be received as her husband elect. Flora hated 
the name of Higginbotham, and, to do the girl justice, 
one quarter of her immoderate desire to be married, 
arose solely from the wish to be rid of such a vulgar 
appellation. Besides, Mr. Hamilton Higginbotham 
was a muffin-faced, saucer-eyed, oven-mouthed, bee- 
tle-browed, over-grown cockney, with an arrogant 
strut and a vacant stare; the last person in the world 
for a pretty young lady to fall in love with. 





Pa’s proposition, vehemently enforced, determined 
Miss Flora to accede to the request of the insinuating 
Virginius. Every particular was settled: and Fitzdoo 
and his companion carefully estimated the expense of 
the Gretna trip ; it was a sore trial, that same furnish- 
ing of the funds for the flight. Fitzdoo borrowed of 
every body who would lend him a pound, but was un- 
able to complete the required amount; his Pylades 
suggested feeling for it in the pockets of the unwary, 
but Virginius declines the attempt; he was too near 
the completion of a master-stroke, which, successfully 
achieved, would prevent the necessity of future con- 
veyancing ; and he resolved not to risk the failure of 
his plans, by running a chance of detection in any other 
roguery. His friend volunteered his services, rather 
than see the thing fail; and was fortunate enough to 
find in the pit of the opera-house, a couple of watches, 
and a pocket-book with a good supply of the needful. 
Dividing the spoil, Fitzdoo found himself in possession 
of sufficient cash for the journey to Scotland; and, 
once married, he meant to trust to the power of Flora 
to raise the wind for the return voyage. 

But Virginius encountered an adverse gale that al- 
most upset his craft; when he went to the place of 
rendezvous, with a chaise and pair, he was met, not 
by the timid bride elect, but by the shivering Susan, 
who told him that her master had “ whisked off” her 
mistress at a minute’s notice, tosome outlandish place 
in Essex—by the sea side, she believed—near a wa- 
tering-place, with a winad-mill in it. The vagueness 
of this description bothered Virginius ; he discovered 
that Mr. Higginbotham had lately purchased a coun- 
try-seat, and had taken his daughter and his nephew 
down by the stage, intending to celebrate the marriage 
in the course of the ensuing week. The chaise was paid 
for and sent home; the various coach offices visited, and 
the track of the Higginbothams discovered. Virginius 
was soon established in the neighborhood, but many 
days elapsed before he was able to encounter the ob- 
ject of his solicitude, and a fresh maid-servant was to 
be bribed, and a heavy bill at the tavern to be paid, 
before he could proeure horses for the next appointed 
flight. All these things cost a lot of money; and 
when Fitzdoo did obtain possession of the person of 
Miss H., he found that he had barely sufficient money 
to carry him into the line of the great northern road, 
much less to Scotland, the haven of his hopes. 

Early in the evening, a hack chaise deposited the 
lovers at the door of the Blue Lion Inn, on their way 
to Gretna Green. Fitzdoo believed himself safe from 
pursuit—his purse was almost exhausted, and he de- 
termined to look about him for a victim, while the 
fresh horses were being put to, and Miss Flora was 
resting herself after her morning's ride. Calling the 
landlady into the front parlor, he desired her to treat 
the young lady with all possible respect, for she was 
heiress to immense wealth; spoke of the necessity of 
a private wedding—of his own noble family—of the 
indignation of the duke—of the unexpectedness of the 
elopement—of the absence of his man Figgs, who 
was at the family estate in Devonshire—of leaving 
his pocket-book behind—of his partiality to the Blue 
Lion—intention to patronise—“ bring the duke and stop 
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a month” —ending with “Cursed awkward—could you 
lend me a fifly or 80 to proceed on my journey, till I 
write to Figgs, and tell him to meet me on my return, 
when [ can pay you that and my bill at the same 
time?” 

The landlady of the Blue Lion (by the way, we 
may as well say that her name was Smith,) had not 
lived by the road-side for many years without attain- 
ing her portion of worldly prudence. She saw through 
Mr. Fitzdoo’s gentility in a moment, and not only re- 
fused to lend him any money, but declined permitting 
the horses to leave the yard, unless they were paid 
for before hand. Virginius handed her his last five 
pound note, and, with an air of offended dignity, de- 
sired her to take her demand. When the. landlady 
left the room to procure the change, Fitzdoo proceeded 
to the apartment of his lady love, and resolved to as- 
certain whether she had brought any money or move- 
ables with her. He entered the room with a theatri- 
cal swagger, and as he embraced the confiding girl, 
the mercenary scoundrel grasped the little flower- 
worked reticule that dangled from her arm, but he 
felt nothing solid in his clutched hand. 

“ Dearest Flora,” said the disappvinted vagabond, 
“ how happily we shall spend our days! no selfish en- 
vious feeling! no separate allowances—settlements— 
pin money—and nonsenses. Whatever property we 
may possess will be shared in common between us; 
whatever you may have is mine, and all that I have 
is yonrs. By-the-by, my dear girl, I came away in 
such a hurry, that I quite forgot to—a—visit my 
hbanker—really—a—and now I find—a—that I have 
not quite so much—a—cash in my purse asI shall 
want—it's excessively ridiculous, ha! ha! Just oblige 
me with a little something till I write to my siew- 
ard.” 

“Why, my dear Ginny, I haven't a farthing; Pa 
stopped all my pocket-money when he caught me buy- 
ing valentines.” 

“D— him. Did you not bring jewels or other va- 
luables with you, my love?” 

“ Nothing but a cloak and bonnet.” 

“ Outrageously provoking ! but I hope my charming 
girl will not suspect that the purity of my love is af- 
fected with a mercenary taint.” 

“Certainly not—for what can you get by marry- 
ing me. My pa won't give me a shilling unless I 
marry cousin Ham, for I’ve heard him say so fifty 
times.” 

“ What?” 

“ If he forgives us, I can’t have his money, because 
he's hound himself down to cousin Ham, in a large 
penalty ; so, you can’t be mercenary, you know.” 

The knowledge of the facts almost killed Virgi- 
nius; he had sold every thing, and borrowed of every 
body, for the purpose of carrying off a rich heiress, 
and now that he had got her, at a ruinous expense, 
she was not worth the price of her gown. His plan 
was soon formed, and he rejoiced that he had disco- 
vered the truth before the indissoluble knot was tied. 
Throwing off all disguise, he recommended the young 
lady to return home, and regretted that he had incon- 
venienced her to journey so far, and assured her that 





he had no intention of proceeding any farther. Miss 
Flora saw through his motives with the instinctive 
penetration of the sex, and burst into tears. 

The runaways had been closely pursued by the in- 
dignant father and the cockney nephew. The sign- 
board of the Blue Lion attracted their attention: and 
inquiry was made of Mrs. Smith, who readily gave 
the desired information, and conducted the old gentle- 
man to the door of the apartment that contained the 
erratic Flora, at the very moment of Fitzdoo's renun- 
ciation of her hand. The father was astonished to 
find his child in tears; he scarcely dared to suppose 
that Virginius was the favored lover, for his back was 
turned towards his daughter, and he evinced no sur- 
prise at the abrupt entrance of the lady’s father. 

“Is your name Fitzdoo?” said the old gentleman. 

“T have no claim to that appellation,” said Fitzdoo, 
in his blandest tone; with a low bow, he turned to 
the window, and looked out. 

“Oh, you naughty puss! where’s the man that in- 
veigled you from your home ? tell me, that I may kill 
him. Is he about here?” 

Flora was ashamed of the conduct of Virginius, 
and determined to disown him. “ He is not in the 
house, father ; but do not scold me, and [ will joyful- 
ly return home.” 

“So, so; your sweetheart has exhibited himself in 
his true colors already, eh? What could you expect 
from a ruffian who could rob a father of his child for 
the sake of a little gold? No man would link him- 
self to such a childish chit as you are, unless the 
chain were well gilt. Hee, landlady, take this girl 
under your care, and tell Mr. Hamilton Higginbotham 
that I want him. You will find him in the bar, I 
dare say.” 

The indignant Flora flounced out of the room with- 
out even looking at her ci-devant swain. The land- 
lady followed her, and, as she passed the bar, delivered 
her message to the interesting cockney, who was busily 
employed with his seeond tumbler of hot whiskey 
punch. 

Virginius knew that Flora had not betrayed him. 
He was aware that the father knew him not, and 
boldly advaneing, with a commiserating cast of coun- 
tenance and a deprecatory tone of voice, he said, “I 
trust that my remonstrances with the young lady have 
had the desired effect. You stare! I am a traveller, 
staying at this house. I observed that lady alight 
from a chaise with a remarkably good-looking young 
man. I knew at once that it was a runaway aflair— 
| watehed my opportunity, and endeavored, by work- 
ing upon the filial love of the misguided girl, to in- 
duce her to return to her duty. Her lover interrupted 
me—but I had said enough to induce her to waver— 
she required time for reflection—your arrival con- 
founded the lover, who quitted the room as you en 
tered it.” 

“ My dear sir, I am under a thousand obligations. 
I wondered what the devil made her so anxious to 
return. Now, I see, that it is owing to your remon- 
strances. What fatherly conduct! You are a parent, 
I presume ?” 

“I—I believe—oh, yes, to be sure.” 
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“I know it; I saw it. We must be friends. Whom 
have I the honor of addressing ?” 

'  “ Brown, sir, in the iron trade—travelling for or- 

ders.” 

“ My name, sir, is Higginbotham—hope to have the 
pleasure of your future acquaintance. How shall | 
be able to repay the very essential service you have 
rendered me ¢” 

“Why, sir, I have exerted myself in your behalf, 
and, as a man of the world, am not above receiving 
a favor in return. I am here, cash-bound ; a thing 
that may happen to any gentleman—but it is cursedly 
provoking. I am expecting a remittance from our 
house every hour, but the landlord is suspicious and 
insulting. If you can spare me a ten pound note for a 
few hours, I will give you a draft for the amount on 
our house in London—Tuzzy, Muzzy & Co.” 

The warm-hearted father, grateful for the supposed 
influence with his child, drew out his pocket-book, 
and handed the required sum io the impudent swin- 
dler, declining all note or acknowledgment in return. 
Fitzdoo received the money with much apparent de- 
licacy ; and insisted, in return, that Higginbotham, 
and all his charming family, should sup with him 
that very night. He begged leave to retire for the 
purpose of settling his bill with the insulting landlord. 
He walked into the other parlor, and desired that the 
landlady might be sent to him—he wished to regain 
the five pound note which he had given her for the 
non-required chaise, and then he intended tohide about 
the house till the London coach passed by. Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham sent for his daughter and his nephew, and 
while the latter person rested his weary bones upon 
the sofa, the father bestowed a lengthy lecture upon 
his runaway child. 

In this posture we found the occupants of the par- 
lor, and in this posture, with our reader’s leave, we 
will allow them to remain for a short time, while we 
return to our friend Tibbitts, who had ensconced him. 
self in a smal! flock bed, in a large dismal room, over 
the kitchen. His little candle seemed afraid to throw 
its tiny light about the gloomy void; the old fashioned 
strange shaped pieces of furniture appeared even more 
uncouth in the flickering gleam ; and when the sleepy 
miser crept into bed, the creaking of the old joints of 
the bedstead were either answered by some ancien: 
brother of mahogany construction, or were echoed from 
the distant recesses of the room. ‘Tibbitts started: a 
long cloak hung against the farther wall, and, in the 
shade, assumed somewhat of a human shape. Tibbitts 
knew it was a cloak, but he was compelled to crawl 
out of bed, and lift the drapery from the wall io con- 
vince himself that no one was concealed within its 
folds. He had scarcely nestled once more in the 
coarse but clean sheets, ere the sounds of a man’s 
footsteps were heard upon the stairs. Tibbitts sat up- 
right—Chilly Charley appeared at the door. 

“Oi zay—bee’st thee the mon wi’ the big bewts? 
ees, ees, oi zees em. Dan't disturb theesel’, mun, if 
thee hean’t awake. Oi zeed thee cumming abed, zo 
oi thewt oi’d fetch the bewis and gi’ ‘em a pollish.” 

Tibbitts desired him to let the boots alone, fearful 
of the customary sixpence ; but Charley declared that 





every man who took a bed had his boots cleaned, and 
therefore he would not be done out of his perquisite ; 
he quitted the room with his prize, promising to cal] 
Tibbitts when the London coach came up. The poor 
fellow almost swore when he saw the bumpkin depart 
with his precions leg cases; but scarcely had he 
snoozed himself into oblivion when the door was again 
opened, and the fat, red face of the landlady was 
thrust into the room. 

“ As | was told—the ugly wretch has got into bed ; 
I don’t see his clothes—surely the brute is not spoiling 
my sheets with his big boots?” 

“Eh? what! big boots, did you say? They are 
mine,” muttered Tibbitts. “ Put them down, and shut 
the door, you carrotty-headed scoundre).” 

“ We can’t find beds for such as you—so, turn out.” 

“I did not ask you to find it, I found it myself; and 
as for turning out, I have but just turned in. Shut the 
door, ma’am, for the wind comes in as sharp as one 
of our never-rusting, patent-pointed, nine-times polished 
Whitechapellers.” 

“T shall charge you two shillings for the bed.” 

“T won't pay a farthing.” 

“Then I shall seize your cloak till you pay your 
bill”’ And the woman of business entered the room, 
took up the traveller’s cloak and candle, and bounced 
out of the chamber. 

Poor Tibbitts roared for the light; his fears over- 
came his prudence, for he promised to pay if furnished 
with a light; but the indignant landlady kept on her 
way, and left him in the depths of a Cimmerian dark- 
ness. His usual horror of ghosts was much increased 
by the recollection of the size and dreariness of the 
room; without daring, therefore, to look around, he 
thrust his head beneath the sheets, and from fright and 
weariness soon went fast asleep. 

When the landlady had secured Tibbiits’ cloak, she 
attended the summons of Fitzdoo, but refused to retarn 
the five pound note. Shedeclared that she had given 
her husband the money, as usual, and he had gone to 
bed ; besides, there were supper expenses to pay for, 
and various extras, and it was impossible to make out 
a bill at that time of night. The experienced dame 
saw that Fitzdoo wished to leave the unpleasant vici- 
nity, and avoid another rencontre with the Higgin- 
bothams; and, by thus deluying, she expected the foiled 
swindler would walk off without his change, which, 
in such a case, she would have considered a legitimate 
waif or stray. But she had an experienced hand to 
deal with; Virginius took her speech in good part; 
he seemingly resolved to stay till morning; ordered 
supper and a bed-room, to which he required to be 
immediately shown. The landlady was filed at her 
own weapons, but whispered the chambermaid to put 
the Duke's relative in the little room adjoining the 
man in the big boots. Fitzdoo had not long been in 
his room ere the strong and rushing sound of Tibbitts’ 
snore fell upon his eurs. The landlady had said that 
her husband was asleep; he had seen no other guests; 
the natural conclusion was that the snorer in the next 
room was the host of the Blue Lion. Fitzdoo resolved to 
wake him and demand the five pound note ; and then 
to leave the house instanter. Carefully extinguishing 
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his light that his motions might not be observed from 
below, he crept softly into Tibbitts’ room, and began 
poking at him with his cane. The unfortunate needle- 
maker was dreaming of Whitechapel; but, disturbed 
by Fitadoo, he turned in his bed, and thinking himself 
worried by cats, boldly sat upright to drive away the 
intruders. A straggling moonbeam rested on the win- 


dow, and afforded a sufficiency of light to exhibit the’ 


form of the swindler, standing at the foot of the bed, 
and dressed in a white great toat. Tibbitts was half 
asleep, and sore afraid; his superstition converted the 
unknown and unexpected Fitzdoo into a positive ghost; 
and, with a fit of trembling that would not have dis- 
graced the proficiency of Chilly Charley, he fell back 
on the bed, and grunted out, “ Lord have mercy upon 
me.” 

“ Don’t make a noise, old boy. J shall vanish in a 
minute,” said the swindler, in a mysterious whisper. 
“ You have been expected below for a long time—so I 
thought I would come up and look for you. The old 
gentleman has been asking for you.” 

“ What old gentleman?” said the dismal Tibbitts. 

“ That infernal old devil with the tail! he has been 
asking for something to grill ; I left him with the fork 
in his fist, searching every where for you.” 

The needle-dealer’s mind was full of diabolical 
fancies ; and he imagined that his last hour was come; 
that the enemy of mankind, with a ten-feet tail and a 
three-pronged fork, six feet long, was looking for him 
to. toast him in the flames of Pandemonium. The 
swindler proceeded. 

“ He i ino Delhof- 9 ‘age aa has roasted me 
nicely.” 

“Tibbitts thought that he smelt brimstone. 

“ He stands treat for the supper, and the chaise will 
not be wanted till the morning, when he will pay for 
it—so hand me over the five pound note that your 
wife got from me this afternoon.” 

This was unintelligible to poor Tibbitts. What 
connexion could there be between the ghost and Mrs. 
Tibb? who: was meant by the five pound note? Le 
stared with his lack-lustre eyes, and gaped with open 
mouth, at the figure in white, who, with. increased 
energy, exclaimed, “ The five pound note! no nonsense, 
or I'll beat your brains out.” 

Tibbitts found himself forcibly seized. His fears 
of supernatural effects instantly vanished, bu! the 
cowardly cockney trembled in the gripe of his assailant, 
and begged piteously for his life. Fitzdoo reiterated 
his demand, but was suddenly stopped by the sound 
of a heavy footstep upon the stairs, and the glimmering 
of a light beneath the door. Retreating to the door 
6f his own apartment, he said as he retired, “ Send 
me the money by your wife, or I'll burn your house 
about your ears.”’ The trembling needle-maker thought 
of his dear Mrs. T-, and although he dreaded the threat 
of the incendiary, wished that his better half had been 
within call, to have protected him from the meine of 
the marauder. 

Sisi.sthics dah ae helecisiiialins alta deuueie 
opened, and Mr. Higginbotham, senior, stalked into 
the room. His puffed cheeks emulated the color and 
size of a thanksgiving-day pumpkin, and his eyes 





glistened with a portentous brilliancy, and his pigtail 
stood horizontally stiff! His dexter hand grasped a 
horsewhip, and a long-bodied exiguous strip of sper- 
maceti trembled in the candlestick that was sustained 
in his sinister digits. It was evident that some mighty 
passion swayed the feelings uf the man, for he talked 
loudly to himself, and shook the whip with threaten- 
ing violence as he entered the room. The needle- 
maker was sitting upright in his bed; he had not 
yet recovered from the effects of Fitzdoo’s shaking, 
when the appearance of old Higginbotham struck 
terror to his affrighted soul. The statement of the 
swindler was partially correct ; the old gentleman had 
been walking about with a fork in his fist, anxious to 
fall foul of the spread-eagled chicken broiled by the 
landlady, and inquiring of every body for the gay and 
gallant Brown, by whom he had been invited to par- 
take of the supper that was getting cold in the back 
parlor. In the course of his ramble, he met with the 
landlady as she was descending from Tibbitt's room, 
and in answer to his questions about Brown, ascer- 
tained that the handsome gentlemanly man in the 
white top coat was positively the swindler Fitzdoo, 
who had carried off his daughter, had deserted her 
when he discovered her actual want of wealth, and 
had succeeded in humbugging her father into an offer 
of his friendship and a loan of a ten pound note. The 
ci-deyant refiner became suddenly irate ; and, borrow- 
ing a horsewhip from Chilly Charley, he ascertained 
the locality of the selfnamed Brown, and mounted 
the stairs with passionate stamp and rapid stride, re- 
solved to wreak instant vengeance on the genileman 
in the little bedroom, next to the one over head. Bat 
Mr. Higginbotham was too hasty to recollect the parti- 
culars of the direction, and when he saw a man in bed 
in the room at the head of the stairs, he concluded that 
he had met with the object of his search, but a sudden 
puff of wind from the open door extinguished his taper, 
and increased the flame of his anger. Dashing the 
candlestick upon the ground, he advanced towards 
the supposed caitiff, and addressed the wondering 
Tibbitis. in terms of awful vitiiperation. He stigma- 
tised the needle-maker as a swindling fortune-hunter, 
a dastardly, sneaking father-robber, a seducer of youth 
and innocence, a miscreant and a coward ; ending the 
catalogue of his qualities with demanding the imme- 
diate restoration of the ten pound note, which had 
been cajoled from him that evening. 

Tibbitts trembled : he stuttered out something about 
a mistake, and positively assured his vilifier that he 
had never seduced any youth nor robbed his father— 
that he was a respectable dealer in the celebrated 
nine-times ‘polished, patent-pointed, steel-bar, White- 
chapel needles, with flat heads, warranted. not to cut 
in the eye—that he was travelling to save the ex- 
penses of the. bagman—and had never cajoled any 
body out of a ten pound note, much less the honorable 
gentleman in the dark, who must have mistaken the 
person or the room. 

« No, it’s no mistake, you swindling vagabond ; you 
have deceived me once with your specious lies, but I 
am not to. be done a second time. Restore the note 
this instant, or I'll horsewhip you round the room, in 
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spite of your disguises and your change of name, Mr. 
Brown.” 

“ Brown? my name is not Brown.” 

“| know it’s not—it’s Fitzdoo—but you told me it 
was Brown, and unless you restore my note, I'll make 
you confess. that you are a seducer, a swindler, and 
that your name is Brown. There is light enough to 
enable me to give you the punishment you deserve. 
Now, will you refund that ten pound note?” 

“1 know not what you mean by a ten pound note. 
Just now, I had another fellow trying to bully me out 
of a five pound note, but he went away as wise as he 
came.” 

“ Bully, you villain! dare you apply that word to 
me? confess that you are a swindler?” and before the 
astonished cockney had time to reply, the angry refiner 
struck him several tolerably hard cuts across the 
shoulders with Chilly Charley’s whip. Every remon- 
stratory exclamation was answered by a cut, till the 
bewildered Tibbitts stayed the hand of the castigator, 
by confessing that he was a swindler and a fortune- 
hunter. 

“Are you a seducer?” exclaimed Mr. Higginbo- 
tham. 

“No—I am a married man, with five juvenile 
Tibbittses, and a—” but his tormentor redoubled his 
cuts, and the Whitechapeller made a painful confes- 
sion of his seductive propensities. 

“ Are you Brown?” said Higginbotham, with up- 
lifted hand. 

“ Brown ? I must be black and blue!” 

“Enough. Now, sir, consider yourself horsewhip- 
ped,” exclaimed the satisfied father as he felt his way 
to the door, Tibbitts did consider himself horsewhip. 
ped, and well horsewhipped too, for the cut-and-come 
again talents of the refiner had scored his back with 
a sufficiency of wales to satisfy a greasy skipper from 
Bebring’s Straits. Higginbotham had not bestowed his 
favors all in one place; the dimness of the light, and 
the bobbing and dodging of the whippee had. com- 
pelled him to grace the head and face of his victim 
with a few blows, and Tibbitts found that his assailer 
was quite as sharp.as his patent-pointed needles, al- 
though he was not like them, “ warranted not to cut 
in the eye.” 

Smarting with pain, the enraged Tibbitts jumped 
out of bed, and feeling for his coat, determined. to 
leave the house. He felt certain that he had been 
brought to a madhouse, and had suffered from the 
insane fury of the tenants. He squeezed on his rain- 
: goaked coat, tied his travelling cap under his chin, 
and prepared to sally forth in quest of his boote and 
cloak. But his heart failed him when he gained the 
head of the stairs—he dreaded another meeting with 
the ten pound lunatic whipper, or the insane five 
pound spectre in white. He turned to the window, 
and throwing open the casement, whispered for the 
ostler, but in vain—Chilly Charley was busy “ with 
his shakes” over a glass of rum and water, warm, 
with sugar, and had he heard the still small voice of 
Tibbitts, was unlikely to leawe the fireside and the 
hot grog te “ wobble” in the cold. 

A trellis or vine frame ran up the side of the house, 


and passed beneath the window. Tibbitts knew that 
it could not be high from the ground; for he had 
mounted but one flight of stairs from.the kitchen; he 
determined, therefore, to venture down the trellis work 
into the yard, and, finding out the osiler or the maid 
servant, give him or her a shilling for fetching down 
his portmanteau, (too heavy to carry.out of window,) 
and for procuring his stray articles of wearing apparel. 
He sighed at the thought of the expenditure which 
fell necessity alone compelled him to adopt. Tucking 
his smal] silk umbrella under his arm, he turned him- 
self out of the window, and, with cautious grasp and 
trembling feet, descended the trellis. He was just on 
the point of stepping upon the solid ground, the con- 
tiguity of which was intimated by the top ofa water- 
butt and the fastening of a clothes line to the frame- 
work, when a large watch dog jumped from, the other 
side of the yard, and with a loud and angry. bark 
made ferociously at the descending Tibbitts; with a 
spring upwards, the needle-maker escaped the fangs 
of the animal, which fastened in the spider-web-like 
cloth of the tails of the coat, and with many a vicious 
snarl, tore them into various shreds and tatters. Tib- 
bits hastily scratched up the trellis, dropping his .um- 
brella in his fright ; and, clambering in at the window 
again, heard his canine foe mumbling over his trophies 
with awful malignity of mouth. 

While Tibbitts had been busy at the window, Vir- 
ginius Fitzdoo, having made up a bundle of the sheets 
of the bed in the little room, with a pair of pillow- 
cases, and one or two more “ unconsidered trifles,” ta- 
ken in part payment of his five pound note, sneaked 
across the needlemaker’s room, and down the stairs ; 
finding Mr. Hamilton Higginbotham’s cloth cloak, with 
fur collar and velvet lining, on one of the. pegs in,one 
of the parlors, he took it in lieu of the little balance. in 
his favor, and quietly quitied the house. His star was 
in the ascendant, for about two minutes afterwards, 
Mr. Hamilton Higginbotham came out of the other 
parlor, with a brace of huge pistols in his hand, and 
wended his way ‘v the room of the unfortunate gen- 
tleman from Whitechapel. He found the frightened 
Tibbitts sitting on the bedside, with open mouth. and 
yride stretched eyes ; the furious onslaught of the dog 
had seriously terrified him, and the loss of. his. coat 
tails and the silk umbrella sunk deep into his heart. 
The sight of the pistols acted as a reviver ; Tibbitts 
never could abide firearms; his wife’s god-mother’s 
second husband had once been seriously shot: by a 
friend when out sporting in the vicinity of London, 
and had been unable to sit down for a month. 

Mr. Hamilton Higginbotham has already been: in- 
troduced to the reader’s notice as a swaggering, strut- 
ting, thick-headed, ugly Londoner; he had heard. his 
ancle’s description of the cowardice of the supposed 
Fitzdoo, and he resolved to have a little sport to him- 
self, and frighten his would-be rival by the sight of his 
pistols. But he over-acted his part, for, presuming 
upon Tibbitts’ quiescence, he deposited the. pistols up- 
on the table, and proceeded to pull the needle-maker’s 
nose. ‘Tibbitts, worked up to desperation, seized the 
young buily by the hair of his heed with onehand, 
and with his clenched fist steack him several unplea- 
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- sant knocks upon the well-cherished members of his 
round, unpleasant face ; then, kicking him out of the 
room, he threw his pistols after him, and desired him 
to go to the devil! One of the pistols exploded aa it 
fell, and a general scream of alarm resounded through 

the honse. 

The needle-seller was now alarmed at the effects 

_ of his fitof bravery, and snatching up his portmanteau, 

‘tushed into the adjoining room, in fulfilment of that 
true but trite remark about “two evil»” which every 
body knows. To his surprise, he found the room 

“empty; the position of the window showed that ‘it 

“opened into another part of the yard, or perhaps faced 

~the road itself. He was desperate; he resolved to 

“throw his portmanteau out of the window, and then 

“to drop after it himself; and if unable to make a friend 
of the ostler, to wait about the house for the arrival 

“of the London coach—at any rate, to save his valua- 
‘ble life, even if he lost his property. With this re- 
solve, he held his leathern trunk, small but weighty, 
at the end of his down-stretched arm, and, letting it 
fall, expected to hear it drop upon the ground. But 
a crash of broken glass convinced him that he had 
sent his portmanteau of needle-samples through a sky- 
light ; and the barking of the dog, and the renewed 

“shrieking of the females, and the angry tones of a man’s 
voice, “ high in oath,” satisfied him that his security 
depended upon his immediate concealment. He ran 
to the head of the stairs, but the sight of the formida- 
ble array of the besieging party dsove him back again, 
rand he resolved to hide himself in the chimney till 
the fire of their anger had its vent or evaporated in 

‘smoke. He had scarcely concealed himself behind 
the fire-board, ere the landlord of the Blue Lion appear- 
ed at the room door, ensconced behind a huge musket, 
which, with industrious rapidity, he preseated at every 
thing in the room. Closely following her husband, 

‘the landlady appeared in her night dress; she grasped 

“the large kivchen poker in one hand, and held a can- 
die in the other. The maid servant, with her ringlets 

“in papers, flourished a spit with considerable vigor, 
and almost induced the landlord to discharge his mus- 
ket in the sudden start he was compelled to make 
‘by one of her prods from behind. The lanky, mi- 
-serable-looking waiter, stood in the door-way, with a 
varving knife in one hand, and Mr. Hamilton Higgin- 
botham’s undischarged pistol in the other. 

“There's no one here,” said the landlady. «Polly, 

~ poke your spit under the bed. Mr. Smith, look in 
the little room.” , 

The loss of the sheets, pillow cases, &c., was soon 
discovered, and Tibbitts had the pleasure of hearing 
himself denounced as the robber. “ Depend upon it, 
ma'am,” said the chambermaid, “‘ that man in the big 
boots is the thief—he had a gallows look with him. 
He has shot some body, thrown the murdered body out 
of the window, and robbed the house.” 

“T am afraid it must be #0,” said the landlady,” 
for | saw him in bed here in this room, and now, he 
is not to be found. But,where is Miss’s lover got to? 
perhaps they both belong to the same gang.” 

“ Dick, run down stairs, and bring up the mastiff. 

™ ‘Dake care he don’t bite you, for he’s real savage. 


He will soon smell the thieves out, if there are any 
concealed,” said the landlord. 

In afew minutes, the dog had gmelt out his old 
acquaintance, and was baying ai the fire board with 
alarming energy. The girl displaced the board with 
her spit, but nothing was to be seen. The dog rush- 
ed into the vacant fire place, and rearing against the 
wall, barked up the chimney with renewed vigor; the 
landlord proposed firing up the flue, but the landlady 
objected to killing any body, because it made a mess 
about the house, and coroner's inquests never did any 
good to an inn. The chambermaid was desired to 
poke her spit up the chimney ; she did so, and Tibbitts 
uttered a deprecatory cry, to which the hunting party 
responded with a shout of triumph. 

The girl repeated her successful pokery—*“ Leave 
prodding,” said Tibbitts in the chimney. “Take 
away the dog, and I will come down.” His stipula- 
tions were acceded to, and the needle-maker, with a 
sooty face, and torn coat, crept from the fire place, 
and was immediately collared by the landlord and the 
melancholy waiter. Explanation was considered su- 
perogatory ; he was caught concealed in a room close 
to the piace of the robbery, and dragged down 
stairs for the purpose of being deposited in an under- 
ground cellar fur the night, with a threatened certain- 
ty of being sent to a distant gaol early in the ensuing 
day. 

As the cavalcade halted in the passage, Mr. Ha- 
milton Higginbotham returned the kick he had re- 
ceived from Tibbitts, and with interest. The man in 
the big boots was about being thrust down the cellar 
stairs, when a noise at the inner door attracted the at- 
Ltention of the landlord. We have said that when 
Virginius Fitzdoo escaped from the house with his 
plunder that his star was in the ascendant—it was 80, 
but his slar proved a mere passing meteor—an evanes- 
cent coruscation that dazzled for a time, and then 
faded into utter darkness. Our old friend, Chilly 
Charley, was nursing his shakes by the side of the 
kitchen fire when Fitzdoo borrowed the cockney’s 
cloak from the parlor, and covered, not only his own 
carcase, but a large parcel in a white cloth with the 
ample folds of the cloak. Charley, who witnessed the 
egress of the swindler, remembered that the young 
‘couple had wot brought the slightest particle of bag- 
gage in the chaise with them, and he knew that the 
cloak belonged to the other gentleman—* the vun as 
kim vi’ the hold un artervards.”” Apprising Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham, senior, of his suspicions, for Mr. Hammy, 
as Flora called him, was upstairs with Tibbitts, he 
requested the old gentleman to see if the young man’s 
cloak was gone, and if it was, to accompany him in 
pursuit. The swindler was arrested in the Essex 
Road, and afier a short tussle, brought back to the 
Blue Lion, just in time to save the needle seller frem 
the beer cellar. The sight of Fitzdoo’s bandle con- 
vinced the landlord of Tibbitt’s innocence, and Chilly 
Charley was despatched to the wash-house for the 
erratic portmanteau. The melancholy waiter tried 
to smile his satisfaction at the result, but it was a 
failure-—for young Hamilton, who suddenly espoused 





Tibbitt’s cause, struck the thin serving man a blow in 
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hie breadbasket for sneering at the unfortunate gen- 
tleman’s case. 

The elder Higginbotham brought forward the pretty 
Flora to plead his excuses with the astonished Tib- 
bitts, who, at first, felt inclined to be grand, and sulk 
over the annoyances he had received. But the old 
gentleman knew his man, and requesting him to ac- 
cept a new coat from a London tailor, begged also 
to have permission to pay the whole of the expenses of 
the night and the journey up to London, as a proof of 
forgiveness having been granted. This was touching 
Tibbitts on his weak place—he kindly assented, and 
agreed to wash his face, and sit down with the party 
to coffee and a steak. 





Fitzdoo was deposited among the kilderkins till the 
morning, when he was consigned to the care of a 
‘provincial officer, and, in course of time, received per- 
mission to retire from the country for a few years. 
The judge was kind enough to name the place of his 
sojourn, and the government sent him over at the na- 
tional expense. Chilly Charley warmed his blood in the 
race after Fitzdoo, and by that means lost his shakes— 
but he never meets with a friend, over a pint of beer, a 
glass of grog, or trough of water, without relating the 
marvels attending the visit of 

Tye Man 1N Tue Bic Boots. 
W. E. B. 
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I saw thine awful summit rise— 
In other lands I dream’d of thee— 
Thy bosom bursting to the skies, 
Thy sides all flaming to the sea! 
I saw the clouds above thy head 
Blacken the city’s light at noon— 
Thy lurid glare, o’er ocean shed, 
Make sickly pale the midnight moon! 


When fierce convulsions tore thy breast, 
And melted mountains down thy side, 
O’er fertile plains, in billows press'd, 
To ’whelm the city's statelier pride— 
The peasant fled the quaking field, 
Deserted was the tottering dome, 
And boiling ocean then could yield 
To hasty flight securer home! 





But now, serenely rising—Lo! 
The dread voleano I behold: 
Thy sloping sides are clothed in snow, 
And e’en thy very crater cold! 
Seeming—while vapors round thee wreathe,. 
That dare not cloud thy summit free, 
But throw their quiet shade beneath— 
A temple to tranquillity! 


No more thy peaceful bosom roeks, 
Thy waves of fire are stayed in stone ; 
And in the gulf of former shocks 
Are snows and icicles alone ! 
Yet through thy lava’s broken mass, 
Tho’ icy cold the fissure be, 
Tells rambling sound and sulph’rous gas, 
Of conflicts past—and yet to be! 


*The cold of the day, March 9, 1837, and the snow on the mountain, made our journey up Vesuvius more 
ike an ascension of Mount Blanc than a visit to a volcano.—J. H. M. 
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BY 
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Thon transitory orb! whose brighten’d path 
Is high within the space etherial cast, 
Whose form coruscant flies upon the blast, 
Fiery, though transient, like an infant's wrath— 
Art thou a flaming dart which o’er the world 
Aerial] genii in their sport have hurled ? 
I oft have watched thy fellows when careering 


Madly and wildly through the ether vast, 

Now looming into sight, now disappearing, 
Gleaming athwart the jewel-studded sky, 
Swiftly and brightly as love's signals fly, 

And thought ye spirits damn’'d, that high in air, 

Condemn'd by heaven, must always wander there, 





Beholding light and joy, yet doom’d to black despair! 





WEY ALL IS PAST THAT MADE. LPR DEAR. 


-_———— 
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SECOND VERSE. 






I've liv’d long e - nough, my bright And sunny hours. are o'er, The 








beams that gave my morning light, Will shine on me no more ; The 








hap - py. days. when. calm re - pose Spread heav'n be-- fore my eye, The 








bliss.- fal dreams from. whieh I rose, Are gone for---e---- ver by. 
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REVIEW GF NEW BOOKS. 


Rory O’More: A Nationat Romance. By Samuel Lover, Esq. 
Lea, and Blanchard, 1837. 


Two Volumes. Philadelphia ; Carey, 


Mr. Samuel Lover is one of the new :ights of the world. He is an admirable story-teller; indeed, he has 
almost denuded poor Banim of his bays, and is confessedly superior to Crofton Croker in the delineation of 
Irish whim and humor. He writes better poetry than one half of the Parnassians of the day, and composes 
original and characteristic music for the expression of his ideas. He is also an excellent instrumentalist, and 
accompanies himself in the execution of songs, with much success. His claims as an artist are beyond dis- 
pute—the generality of his paintings evincing a delicacy of taste and wonderful power of execution. With 
all these positive accomplishments, it is to be expected that Mr. Samuel Lover is excessively popular—in short, 
he is a very decided Lion, and the work now under noti¢e is supposed to be the last of his roarings. 

Rory O’More is a warm-hearted peasant, witty and brave—devotedly attached to his country, his family, 
and friends. We have perused many gified delineations of Irish character, by various authors of high repute 
among the talented sons of Hibernia, but we have never before experienced a satisfactory elucidation of the 
apparently contradictory statements respecting the elements of “ the sons of the sod.” Rory is a rebel, but he 
is not a hero of romance, although many of his adventures partake of the mysterious character connected with 
the events described. He is quick-witted, and safely conducts himself in scenes of perilous enterprise, yet he 
is not a compound of blackguard slang and low, vulgar cunning—an amalgamation that various popular deli- 
neators of Irish characteristics seem determined to thrust upon the public. 

There is one fault, and it is a grievous one, in the construction of the tale, that sadly militates against ite 
general interest. The historical detail of the episode, for Rory is indubitably the hero, is wearisome and flat; 
the vividity of description with which the author has narrated the sayings and doings of the O'More family, 
is fatal to the chapters devoted to the love affairs of De Lacy, and the explanations of the various foreign con- 
nexions with the Jrish nation. 

The concluding scene of the novel is affecting and characteristic. De Lacy has written a ballad, “The 
Land of the West,” which the sister of Rory sings with much natural effect. This artless peasant-girl has 
awakened a thought of affectionate esteem in the bosom of the high-born scholar, who is unable to silence the 
throb of his heart by the pleadings of his prejudice and his pride. We quote the last page of the work—when 
the whole of the O’More family, with their benefactor, Lacy, are bidding farewell to the land of their birth,— 
extracting, first, the ballad mentioned above. 


On, come to the west, love,—oh, come .there with 


me; 
"Tis a sweet land of verdure that springs from the sea, 
Where fair plenty smiles from her emerald throne ;— 
Oh, come to the west, and Ill make thee my own! 
I'll guard thee, I'll tend thee, I'll love thee the best, 
And you'll say there's no land like the land of the 
west ! 


* The south has its roses and bright skies of blue, 

But ours are more sweet with love’s changeful hue— 
Half sunshine, half tears, like the girl 1 love best ;— 
Oh! what is the south to the beautiful west! 

Then come to the west, and the rose on thy mouth 
Will be sweeter to me than the flow’rs of the south! 





The north has its snow-towers of a 
All sparkling with gems in the ne’er setting day : 
There the storm-king may dwell in the halls he loves 


best, 
But the soft-breathing zephyr he plays in the west. 
Then come there with me, where no cold wind doth 
blow, 
And thy neck will seem fairer to me than the snow! 


The sun in the gorgeous east chaseth the night 
When he riseth, refresh’d, in his glory and might! 
But where doth he go when he seeks his sweet rest ’ 
Oh! doth he not haste to the beautiful west! 

Then come there with me; ’tis the land I love best, 
"Tis the land of my sires !—’tis my own darling west. 


The sails were shaken out, and swelling to the breeze, bore the vessel from the lovely harbor of Cove. 


The ship was soon cleaving the waters of the Atlantic, 


towards the shore they should never see again. 


and the tearful eyes of many an emigrant were turned 


In one close group stood Rory and those who were dear to him. De Lacy was not of their party, but paced 


up and down the deck alone, and 
and as her cliffs were lessening to his v 
tions to which he did not think his 
deck was clearer; many had 


felta keener pang at quitting his country 


for the evening was closing ' 
in the same spot, and looked towards the land ; and still De Lacy paced the deck alone, and felt most solitary. 


<= 


than he could have imagined ; 
In an hour the 
his 


; but still Rory and his group stood 
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The wide ocean was before him, and the free wind sweeping him from all he had known, to the land 
where he knew none. He was a stranger on the sea; he was lonely, and he felt his loneliness. He looked 
at Rory O’More, the centre of a group whom he loved, and who loved him, and he envied the resignation 
which sat on the faces of Kathleen and Mary, as they looked towards their lost country, while their arms 
—— intwined round the husband and brother. He approached them, for his solitude became painful, and 

spoke. 

“ We shall soon see the last of old Ireland, Rory.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Rory, in a tone implying tender regret. 

“ But you have all those with you, who are dear to you, and the parting is less sad.” 

“ Thank God, I have,” said Rory, fervently. 

“ And you, Mary, are a brave and sensible girl. I am glad to see you have dried your tears.” 

“ The heart may be sad, sir, without the eye being wet.” 

The words entered De Lacy’s very soul ; and as he looked at the sweet face of the girl, whose beauty 
became more touching from the tinge of gentle sadness upon it, he thought how many a lovely cheek had 
withered under the blight of silent grief. 

“ How faint the shore is looking now, sir!” said Mary. 

“ Yes, Mary ;” and De Lacy approached her more nearly as he spoke. Aflier a few minutes’ silence, while 
they still kept their looks upon the rapidly-sinking cliffs, De Lacy asked Mary if she thought it would not be 
too much for her feelings,—would ‘she oblige him by—” 

“ What, sir?” said Mary, timidly. 

“ Will you sing me ‘ The Land of the Wesi?’ It is the last time any of us shall ever hear it in sight of 
its shores.” 

A blush suffused Mary’s cheek, and a slight quiver passed across her lip at the request. 

“ Perhaps "tis too much for you, Mary ; if #c, do not sing ; but I own I am weak at this moment,—I did not 
know how much I loved poor Ireland.” 

“I'll sing it for you, sir: and sure I would sing the song for the dear country itself—the dear country! 
and though I may cry, may be ‘twill be a pleasure io my heart.” 

Summoning all her resolution, she essayed to sing; and afier the first few words, which were faultered 
in a tremulous tone, her voice became firmer, and the enthusiasm which love of country supplied, supporting 
her through the effort, she gave an expression to the sung intensely touching. As she was concluding the 
final stanza, the jast beams of sunset, splendidly bright, burst through the purple clouds of the horizon, and 
shed a golden glow on ‘ The Land of the West,’ as the inspired singer apostrophized it. De Lacy looked 
upon her, and thought of his dream: it was the sunset, and the song, and the same lovely face which beam- 
ed through his vision; and when the touching voice of the girl sank in its final cadence into silence, she 
could support her emotion no longer—she burst into tears, and held out her clasped hands towards the scarcely 
visible shore. 

De Lacy put his arm gently round her waist, and the unresisting girl wept as he supported her. “ Don’t 
weep, Mary, don’t weep,” whispered De Lacy, in a gentler tone than she had ever heard him speak before - 
“ we shall see many a lovely sunset together in the woods of America, and you shall ofien sing me there 
‘The Land of the West.’ ” 


ADVENTURES oF A Bacuetor; or, Stocen Vicits. One Volume. Grigg and Elliott, 1837. 


The author of this well-written pleasant nouvelleté has not thought it worth while to attach his name to his 
welcome production. We have many scribblers who are proud to exhibit the whole of their sponsorial and 
patronymic appellations on the face of volumes of inferior merit. We are not usually in the habit of encou- 
raging predatory habits, but if eur anonymous bachelor can steal a few more hours from the god of the night- 
cap, and employ his “ vigils” in the fabrication of “ adventures” equally interesting and as agreeably narrated, 
we think that the public will willingly share the guilt, and enact the part of the receiver. We profess our- 
selves to be much pleased with the unpretending, yet humorous and anecdotal style of the writer, and desire 
a more intimate acquaintance with such a keen observer of life's vagaries. We append a random extract, but 
confidently recommend the little volume to our readers. 


Whilst my fancy was indulging those scenes of savage warfare which such a place is apt to beget, I per- 
ceived a horseman with a gun thrown horizontally on the saddle before him, habited in the buckskin hunting 
shirt so common to a new country, trotting briskly onward with a desire I thought to overtake me. My im- 
pression was that he belonged to some of the Indian tribes, whom I had conjured up in my imagination ; and 
my first impulse was to try the speed of my Spanish pony. But when I considered the proverbial hospitality 
of these people in the far west, whether civilised or savage, I slackened the rein which was convulsively 
grasped, and concluded to abide the event, be it what it might. 

As he approached, I discovered him to be an old man with silver locks, whose sunburnt face, though deep- 
ly marked with many cares, was yet cheerful ; and, in spite of the many trials of fourscore years, exhibited a 
jovial smile, instead of a frown. His frame was almost gigantic, showing now but the remnant of what was 
onee athletic and powerful. When arrived within a few paces of me, with a deep and tremulous voice he 
thus accosted me : 

“ Stranger, are you going to —————-” 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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gen ae T am going the same road. I suppose you heard there was a beef to be shot 

“No, sir ; how is it to be shot for ?” 

“Why, one Mr. Gray, who bought a drove to take to Ohio, got one of his steers’ legs broke, and he puts it 
up to be shot for.” é 

“But in what manner do they shoot for it?” 

“Why, there is twenty shots, at fifty cents a piece. The best shot takes the first choice of quarters; the 
next best, the next choice, and so on till all five are won. I'm a going to take a chance, just to try my old 
eyes, and old Bob again,” showing his old time-worn rifle. 

“How many quarters did you say would be won ?” 

« Five.” 

“ Five quarters?” I inquired with a smile.” 

“Certainly,” said he, laughing in turn; “there is a quarter to each leg; and the fifth is the hide, which is 
the best, and that I’m a going to try for. It would be a good joke on the boys, if I should beat them yet. 
Once,” he said, sighing deeply, “ 1 was able to shoot with the best man in the country. 1 wish he was yet 
living, that we old jolly fellows could have a match now and then, to remind us of old times.” 

“ Who was that man ?” 

“ Daniel Boone, as true hearted a man as ever cocked a gun. Do you see that old walnut tree standing 
alone out yonder ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, just ride out there with me.” 


I mechanically followed in silence, not being able to conjecture what the old gentleman was driving at. 
“ You see this scar?” pointing to a place giving signs that the axe had once been busy there, bat which 


was now closed up, a small dark hole remaining. ’ 
“ Daniel Boone cut that notch with his own hand. We had been shooting one day at a mark to keep our 
hands in, and after we were done, he cut the bullets ont, as lead was scatce those times.” 


“ A little piece ahead,” Be observed, “ is where our fort was built. Here you may see two holes, where the 
gate posts were planted, the whole being enclosed with piquetting; this is where we entered the fort. There 
was a black boy named Adam (who is yet living.) once drove through the gate at a wonderful rate ; I'll tell 
you how it was. Adam,” he proceeded, “one sunshiny morning in the spring, geared up his team to haul a 
load of wood; he was accompanied only by one Mr. Bradford, as no Indians had been seen about for several 
days. Some of the men and women had also ventured out to hoe the young corn that grew at no great dis- 
tance, and through which the road led from the gate to the woods. When they drove in amongst the timber, 
(just over yonder by the hill,) they turned the horses round with their heads towards the fort, leaving the 
wagon in the road, about fifty yards from a fallen ash that had been thrown down by the wind. Bradford 
cut, whilst Adam carried the wood and loaded it in the wagon. When they were nearly done, and as each 
bore e log on his shoulder, which were to be the last, they heard a stick break not far off between them and 
the fort. Bradford dropt his log and said, ‘ Did you hear that?" Adam laughed, saying it was only a squirrel. 
Presently they heard it again much louder than before, and they saw the half of an Indian’s red face, peep- 
ing behind a cotton-wood tree. ‘Let's run,’ said Bradford, making a motion to go deeper into the woods. 
‘ Dam if I go that way,’ said Adam: ‘they'll be sure to git our scalps before we ever git back to the fort, and 
we aint got a bit of wood to cook the vitels with ; dam if I'm a going to leave Jimmy and Snip here,*nother!’ 
Bradford then started off, right away from the wagon, and several Indians jumped from behind the trees, and 
fired at him. Adam seeing them nearly ali after Bradford, ran like lightning for the wagon; but just before 
he reached it, one ran at him, and threw his tomahawk at his head: he dodged it, and leapt on Snip; but 
before he got fairly under way, two more Indians came up, one took hold of the reins, and the other took 
aim with his rifle; bat as the gan made long fire, Adam laid fat down on the horse, and it missed him. 
Then with the but of his whip, he knocked the other down, and drove off in a gallop; the savages running 
afier him, whooping with all their might. Hearing the noise in the field, all ran off instead of going to help. 
Presently here came Adam in full speed—you couid see the white of his eyes a hundred yards off, and hear 
him thrashing away on the horses, like he was running a rave. And it was a race, too; neck or nothing. He 
came like one of the steam cers they talk so much about, and took a strait shoot for this very gate, the Indians 
at bis heels, shooting as fast ss they could load, and him laying flat on the back of Snip. T'wo or three were 
at the gate, ready to open and shut it after him, fearing all the time he could not getin. Bat when he came 
up, without halting a second, the horses at full speed shot in, without the wheels touching either post, which 
were only one inch further apart than the wagon was wide! Adam boasts of it to this day, and says it was 
a hair breadth escape. Poor Bra.'ford was killed. 

“Bat | will tell you something worse still.” 

Here the old man wiped away a text, and bowed down his head for some moments in sorrow. 

“ Just there,” he continued, pointing w a small pile, where I could see particles of charcoal and old 
broken ware, “ my brother and I built a log cabin for ourselves and families. All the rest of the people in 
the neighborhood, when they heard of any Indians about, came into the fort, and lived together in the large 
house which stood where you see that heap of stones. One dark night when I had gone to bed, but was 
awake, listening to the rain pattering on the boards, and the loud wind whistling through the cracks, I thought 
I heard some one every now and then, pulling away the chinking between the logs on the outside. Mrs. 
Fennel, (a little old woman, and the happiest in the world,) who was sitting up with Captain Cummings, my 
brother, singing psalms by the fire-light, laughed, saying it was only the old cow licking the wall, where some 
salt was thrown. 

“ My brother continued to smoke his pipe without opening his eyes, listening to Mrs. Fennel’s song. You 
ought to see this old woman—and if you go to‘ the e¢amp meeting next week, you will see her, for she goes 
to all in fifty miles round. She is a little dried-up old body, as active as a young girl, and always laughing. 
You will know her by her long white hair, and broad brimmed hat, which she always wears in place of a 
bonnet. That night she continued to sing, and brother kept smoking, although I was constantly turning about 
in bed, and saying 1 could not sleep as long gs I heard that noise, like some person pulling the clay from the 
wall. Mrs. Fennel said, go to sleep, Ben, and let the old cow alone. I said it was impossible to sleep, and 
that I would go out and be certain it was Judy, as the cow was called. Just as I got up, a small piece of lime 
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fell inside from a crevice. and the next moment a gun went off, and my brother fell down dead! 1 caught 
my rifle, (this same one,) and ran out; but it was so dark | couldn’t see my hand before me. I heard the 


Indien as he ran, and fired at the noise, but he got over the piquet and made his escape. The next morning 
I found his ear in the yard, which had been shot off close to his head—und then I swore, and swear it still, 


(and I have still got his ear,) if ever I come across him he shall die!” 


* 


Tue Goop Fetrow. By Paut De Kock. Translated from the French, by a Philadelphian. Philadel- 
phia, E. L. Carey & A. Hart. 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have evinced an anxiety to gratify the reading community that merits its warmest 
approbation. Paul de Kock is a popular French novelist; his works, “ Andrew the Savoyard,” and the 
“ Modern Cymon,” have attracted attention in their English guise, and the publishers have employed very 
able hands to furnish them with translations of various other works by the same writer. “The Good Fel- 
low” has been rendered into English by a Philadelphian, or rather by more than one, for the varieties of style 
betray the work of many hands. We have no fault to find with the version, exeepting an occasional rusticity 
in the use of the preterit, and several anachronisms in the transplantation of gin toddies, juleps, rowdies, cents 
and dollars to the habitudes of the Jadaud# or cockneys of Paris. ? 

“ The Good Fellow” is not one of the happiest of Kock’s efforts ; Charles is so essentially a fool that we can- 
not feel an interest in his welfare, and the sameness of Mongerand’s bullying qualities create a powerful 
idea of satiety that approximates to disgust. ‘The plot, if 80 the simple story may be termed, is evidently pro- 


crastinated ; there is sufficient material for a story, but not for a novel ; and the poverty of the coloring can- 
not conceal. the ineffectiveness of the design. There are some good scenes in the volumes—the marriage 
where Charles is engaged to play to the dancers—the orchestra at the public gardens—and the opening chap- 


ter, descriptive of a Parisian omnibus and its contents, is by far the best in the book. Paul de Kock has- 
outwritten himself in the opinion of the French savans. His popularity has considerably deteriorated during | 


the lest four years, and it is no longer fashionable to praise his delineations of life upon the boulevards or 
scenes in the cockney quartiers of the Gallic metropolis and its environs. His best work, the Barber of Paris, 
has never been translated. 


Tur Clock Maker ; Or, tar Sayincs AND Doines or Samurt Suick, or Sircxvitite. One Volume. 
Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 


We received a copy of this work just as our last form was going to press, and find that its merits deserve a 
longer notice than we have time or room to spare. Mr. Slick is a curiosity, and demands a special introduc- 
tion: he has a curious way of telling some pertinent truths, and spares neither the Yankees, the Colonists, nor 
the sons of the Mother-land. He delivers his strictures in the genuine Downing style, and may claim equal 
rank with the Major, if he does not “go ahead” of his satirical prototype. We cannot give a better opinion 
of the book than Mr. Slick’s own account, quoted from the preface. 


“ It wipes up the blue noses (Nova Scotians) considerably hard, and don’t let off the Yankees so very easy, 
neither, but its generally allowed to be about the prettiest book ever writ in this country ; and although it 
aint altogether jist gospel what's in it, there’s some pretty home truths in it, that’s a fact. Whoever wrote it 
must be a funny feller, too, that’s sartain ; for there are some queer stories in it that no soul could help larfin’ 
at, that’s a fact. [t's about the wittiest book I ever see’d.” : 


We append a characteristic extract, wherein the clock maker, as usual, cuts at all within his reach. 


I never liked the last war ; I thought it usmatural, and that we hadn’t ought’to have taken hold of it at all, and 
80 most of our New England folks thought ; and I wasn’t sorry to hear General Dearborne was beat, seein we 
had no call to go into Canada. But when the Guerriers was captivated by our old Ironsides, the Constitution, 
I did feel lified up amost as high asa stalk of Virginy corn among Connecticut middlins; I grew two inches 
taller, [ vow, the night | heerd that news. Brag, says I, is a good dog, but hold fast is better. The British na- 
vals had been braggin and a hectorin so long. that when they landed in our cities, they swaggered e’en amost 
as much as Uncle Peleg (big Peleg as he was called,) and when he walked up the centre of one of our narrow 
Boston streets, he used to swing his arms on each side of him, so that folks had to clear out of both foot paths ; 
he’s cut afore now, the fingers of bot: hands again the shop window on each side of the street. Many the poor 
feller’s crupper bone he’s smashed, with his great thick boots, a throwin out his feet afore him e’en amost out 
of sight, when he was in full rig a swigglin away at the topof his gait. Well, they cut as many shinesas Un- 
cle Peleg. One frigate they guessed would captivate, sink, or burn our whole navy. Say« a naval one day, to 
the skipper of a fishing boat that he took, says he, Is it trae, Commodore Decatur's sword is made of an old iron 
hoop? Well, says the skipper, I’m not quite certified as to that, seein as 1 never sot eyes on it; but | guess 
if he gets a chunce he'll show you the temper of it some of these days any how. 
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I mind once a British man-o’-war took one of our Boston vessels, and ordered all hands on board, and sent a 
party to skuttle her ; well, they skuttled the fowls and the old particular genuine rum, but they obliviated their 
errand and left her. Well, the next day another frigate (for they were as thick as toads arter a rain) comes near 
her, and fires a shot for her to bring to. No answer made, there bein no livin soul on board, and another shot 
fired, still no answer. Why, what on airth is the meanin of this, said the Captain? why don’t they haul down 
that damn goose and gridiron ? (that's what he called our eagle and stars on the flag.) Why, says the first lefte- 
nant, I guess they are all dead men, that shot frightened them to death. They are afraid to show their noses, 
says another, lest they should be shaved off by our shots. They are all down below a ‘calculatin’ their loss, 
I guess, says a third. I'll take my davy, says the Captain, it’s some Yankee trick ; a torpedo in her bottom, or 
some such trap—we'll let her be, and sure enough, nextday, back she came to shore of herself. I'll give you 
a quarter of an hour, says the Captain of the Guerriere to his men, to take that are Yankeee frigate, the Con- 
stitution. I guess he found his mistake where he didn’t expect it, without any great search for it either. Yes, 
(to eventuate my story) it did me good. I felt dreadful nice, 1 promise you. It was as lovely as bit- 
ters of a cold mornin. Our folks beat ‘em arter that so often, they got a grain too much conceit also. They 
got their heels too high for their boots, and began to walk like uncle Peleg too, so that when the Chesapeake 
got whipped I warnt sorry. We could spare that one, and it made our navals look around, like a feller who 
gets a hoist, to see who's larfin athim. 11 made ’em brush the dust off, and walk on rather sheepish. It cut 
their combs, that’s a fact. The war did us a plaguy sight of good in more ways than one ; and it did the British 
some good, too. It taught ‘em not to carry their chins too high, for fear they shouldn't see the gutters—a mis- 
take that’s spoiled many a bran new coat and trowsers afore now. 





Memoirs or THe Lire or Sir Warter Scott. By J. G. Lockhart. Part Fifth. Philadelphia, Carey, 
Lea, & Blanchard. 


We had achieved a long article upon the merits of Lockhart’s execution of the Life of Scott, with some 
potent questionings respecting the honesty of publishing the private correspondence of any popular defunct, 
with other relative matters, but, upon presenting our copy to the compositor, found that the requisite number 
of pages were in type, and that we were unable to obtain an exhibition of our reasonings till the next number 
of the Magazine. The work improves in general interest ; a splendid engraving accompanies this volume ; 
and the panctuality of its issue, and the beauty of its typographical execution, with the cheapness of its price, 
evince the business-like qualities of the publishers, and deserve the patronage of the lovers of literature. 





Tne second number of Tue Maenotia, an octavo Periodical, edited by N. Greene North, New Orleans, 
and intended for the use of the Ladies of the South, has been received. It is very neatly printed, as all 
Ladies’ works ought to be, and the contents are superior in quality to the usual run of publications devoted 
to the amusement’of “ the angels of the earth.” A few poetic dew drops gem the leaves of the Magnolia, 
and we hope that the Southern charmers, with their sunny smiles, will ripen the young flower, and gather 
pleasure from the fragrance of its full blown beauty. We would remark, en passant, that the style of “The 
Green Room Critic” is any thing but likely te please the Ladies, and if the editor wishes to prove the truth 
of his motto, he must entirely alter the conduct of that department. We are unable to say how frequently 


the Magnolia will appear, but from its size and price, twenty pages at eight dollars per annum, we presume 
its publication to be hebdomadal. 


Captain Marryatt’s literary career in this country has not been attended with much originality or success. 
All his articles that have appeared here about “ How to write Novels, Romances, &c.,” were published in 
London several years ago, and were considered wofully flat and pointless. His dramatic piece, which was an- 
nounced as written expressly for Mr. J. R. Scott, was refused at the London Theatres about four years ago, 
and was originally written for Mr. T. P. Cooke, the London representative of sailors, but that gentleman de- 
clined attempting its performance, being assured of its unfitness for representation. The result here has jus- 
tified his opinion. We hope that the Captain is not compelled to devote the whole of his time to the collec- 
tion of material for his promised work upon America. 


END OF VOLUME THE FIRST. 


ERRATA. 


In page 314, credit the lines on Napoleon’s Grave to the Reverend J. Pierpoint, instead of to J. H. Mifflin. 
In page 327, last line, first column,—read Frankish for Turkish. 
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